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Living Epistles 
By the Rev. William J. Gray 
‘Character speaks over our heads" 


HE truth for single race alone 
Is sometimes traced on cold, dead stone, 

But truth for every tribe and clan 
Is graven on the heart of man ; 
For living letters on life’s page 
Are known by serf as weil as sage, 
And what the scroll of life unrolls 
Is quickest read by living souls. 


*Mid Ethiopia’s darkened sons, 

Among the wild Turanian Huns, 

With Aryans of the mighty deeds, 

Or Semites and the world’s great creeds,— 
No man is there of any tongue, 

On land or sea, from Babel sprung, 

Who for the voice of character 

Has need of an interpreter. 


Sr. Paut, MInn. 














It isn’t too early to make sure of enough copies of 
Smith's Review for your school, to use on September 
28, See advertising pages. 











Keep Moving! 

Action is essential to progress. Whether we are 
going in one direction or in another, we must be in 
motion. To be utterly at rest is a barrier to effort in 
the right direction. Going in the right direction is, 
indeed, secondary or supplemental to going some- 
where, rather than not moving at all.” There is a 
great practical truth in the statement, ‘‘The Lord 
cannot switch a motionless engine.’’ We must be 
going in some direction before we are going right. 


ya 
Fresh from God’s Mint 


All that God gives to us day by day is, as it were, 
a new creation. We never received it before. It 
never was our need until now. We may have re- 
ceived something like it before ; but that was not this, 
nor could that have filled the place of this. Every day's 
blessings are to each of us as a special miracle from 
the hands of the ever-loving and the almighty God. 
As John Bunyan says, ‘‘ Things that we receive at 
God's hand come to us as things from the minting 
house,—though old in themselves, yet new to us.’’ 
What should we do if our Father failed to give us 
current coin of his minting day by day ? 
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Making the Past a Failure 
or a Success 

A good father is something to be grateful for. 
He who has. or who has had, a good father, has rea- 
son to thank God for it, and to take courage. He 
had a good start in life, and an inducement to keep 
on doing beteer and better. But a good son is also 
something to be grateful for; and he who is thus 
blessed is honored among his fellows, and has reason 
to thank God for his rich blessing in the present and 
for the future. A son with an honored father has an 
added help to a good start, and to continued well 
doing in the world. It is for that son, under God, to 
live worthy of his father, and to increase that father’s 
~~ 


good name among men. But a son's failure: may be 
practically the father's ruin, so far as his personal 
enjoyment in life and his reputation are concerned. 
Eli the priest and his sons Hophni and Phinehas, at 
Shiloh, in the days of Hannah and the child Samuel, 
are an illustration. Eli stood foremost as a man of 
God among his people. His position gave opportu- 
nity for well-doing, or for ill-doing, to his sons. The 
sons chose evil for their portion. They ruined their 
father's good name, and broke his heart. At the 
same time they went to ruin, and their name is ever 
in disgrace. On the other hand, Hannah was a 
godly, prayerful, trusting mother. Because of this 
her God-given son Samuel stands out in sacred his- 
tory, an honor to his mother, and honoring God in 
his well-doing. Even Eli the priest owes his best 
reputation in sacred history and among the sons of 
men to the faith of Hannah, and to the faithfulness 
of her son in God's service. It is a great thing to 
realize and meet our responsibility to make our past 
and our parents’ past a success, 
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Receiving a Prophet in the 
Name of a Prophet 

True nobility of character recognizes and meets 
the best in the best. Sordidness sometimes meets the 
best only to see and desire that in them which is less 
good, Jesus must rebuke certain that met and fol- 
lowed him, because they did not recognize his divine 
message, but only thought of his power to give loaves 
and fishes. How many prophets have had multitudes 
throng them, invite them to dinner, lionize them, not 
because they received and yielded to the prophet's 
message, but because the prophet was the rage, or be- 
cause he chanced to be rich or in an influential place. 
It seems at times as if there are but few who receive 
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Is It Better 


HIS question would almost seem to answer itself. 
The suggestion that a man may be too honest 
gives us a feeling that casuistry must be afoot, 

and that we had better wind the matter up sum- 
marily, get on the safe side at once, and say that 
such a thing is impossible. Nevertheless, something 
very like it is true. The question is not exactly 
whether a man may be too honest in general, but 
whether he may not be so honest toward certain ele- 
ments in his make up that he forgets to be honest 
toward others equally demanding frankness, with the 
result that as toward those elements he is so dis- 
honest that they never get a show. 

We are all familiar with the man who is determined 
not to put on anything that he does not feel, nor pro- 
fess anything that he does not believe, and who means 
to let us know just where he stands on every subject. 
He is one of the refreshing elements in life which is 
always tending toward what is conventional. Here is 
a man upon whom we can rely, apparently. We for- 
give his bruskness because of the homespun, elemen- 
tal quality we feelin him. But the sad part of such 
a man is that so often his honesty grows stale, and he 
ceases to be refreshing after a while. He is proud of 
saying out just what he thinks, but the disappointing 
thing about it all is that he seems to think the same 
old things without any change. We are rather sur- 
prised that a man so perfectly honest shouldn't occa- 
sionally find his way into some entirely new thing. 
It makes us suspect that he is so intent on being 
honest toward some old feeling that he had that he is 
not quite honest toward new and better feelings 
which are rising in him. Somehow his honesty does 
not make him happy, and there must be something 
wrong with it. 


the prophets in the name of a prophet, recognizing 
and rejoicing in the gift and inspiration that is in them. 
He who runs after a prophet because the prophet is 
rich, or of reputation, may get now and then some 
benefit from his riches or some glamor from his as- 
sociation. But he who receives a prophet because he 
rejoices in his words of truth and wisdom, knows 
something of the very thriil which inspires the prophet 
himself ; his is the prophet's reward. 
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Rally Day and 
The Sunday School Times 


More widely this year than ever Sunday-schools 
will observe Rally Day, late in September or early in 
October. With a view to furnishing Sunday-schools 
everywhere with the latest and most useful informa- 
tion about good Rally Day plans, The Sunday School 
Times has printed in every issue since August 2 note- 
worthy articles on this impressive and admirable gene- 
ral plan for rallying the forces of the Sunday-school. 
These five issues make up the most notable collection 
of Rally Day plans yet printed. Many superinten- 
dents who themselves have ali these issues will be 
glad to have them sent in a package to others, either 
superintendents or teachers, who do not receive the 
paper. A limited number of copies of these five 
numbers are reserved for this demand, and will be at 
the disposal of readers of this paper, who may order 
them, sent in a package, as long as the supply lasts, 
to any address, for fifteen cents. And if your school 
has not entered its name for a place on the Rally Day 
Honor List, to be published in The Sunday School 
Times, a request to the Editor, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp, will bring you an entry blank, and the par- 
ticulars of a plan which has already met with an 
enthusiastic acceptance. 
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to Pretend ? 


Have you not noticed that people who boast much 
of always saying just what they think are usually 
people who think something disagreeable? How sel- 
dom we hear anybody boasting about his always say- 
ing just what he thinks about the things he believes 
in, the good he notices in others, the admirations he 
entertains! Why is it that honesty and plain speak- 
ing are so bound up in the popular mind with what is 
disagreeable? The point that ought to be made is 
this,—that the man who is determined to be sincere 
at any cost is very apt to be sincere only about the 
more unpleasant things in his mind. With a Spartan 
resoluteness to be frank about the things which cost 
him a twinge and make him uncomfortable, he may 
come to be utterly insincere toward a whole range of 
more gracious sentiments and kindlier feelings. He 
knows that he doesn’t like somebody or something, 
therefore he will not act toward them as if he did 
He cannot understand the man who, he knows, dis 
likes certain people just as much as he does, but in 
insists on acting pleasantly toward them. But year 
after year he observes that while in the specific matter 
of the disliked people he himself is acting with what 
seems the greater sincerity, yet on the whole the man 
who acts toward them as if he did like them seems to 
be in more truthful relations with the world. Just as 
full of dislikes and disapprovals as himself, the other 
man goes on establishing living relations with the 
people he doesn’t like, and seems to be doing more 
justice to himself than our apparently honester friend. 
How does it happen that our perfectly sincere man 
goes on getting himself into all sorts of situations 
which are positively dishonest, and show him up in 
lights which do not give us his true self at all ? 

The trouble is that his honesty is, after all, a rather 
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lame and half-way affair, simply because he has never 
found the honesty which may be found in pretending. 
There are some things in us which can only be coaxed 
out by our pretending that they are there. Our blunt 
friend says, ‘‘ If they are there, let them come out,’’ just 
as his more superficial feelings do, without any effort. 
But these are of a finer sort ; they are not superficial, 
and only honesty and sincerity of a more delicate 
kind will lead them out. One has to furnish a frame- 
work of manners and actions all ready for them be- 
fore they will show any disposition to climb. They 
will not come out and demand the framework ; we 
have to set it up. In justice to ourselves, we ought to 
pretend cordiality toward a doubtful person simply in 
order to find out whether we do feel cordial to him. 
Five minutes of such pretense will often work wonders 
in showing us that at bottom we are cordial to him, — 
a fact which would never have been suspected if we 
had not acted as if we were. 

Is there any dishonesty in a scientist's pretending 
to himself for months at a time that a certain theory is 
the right explanation of the facts before him? In his 
case it is perfectly valid to pretend, and we all admit 
it. How much more so in the case of another human 
being concerning whom we deliberately pretend to 
believe that deep down he is noble, and Capable of 
inspiring love and respect! No doubt, there are 
plenty of facts about him which look the other way, 
and seem discordant and intractable,—as they do to 
the scientist ; but at length they begin to betray an 
order which corresponds with our theory. Evidently 
it was better to pretend. No, the scientist does not 
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fet the facts do all the work; it is his business 
to help the facts. They are nothing until a mind 
is furnished to them; then they begin to arrange 
themselves. A great scientist is one who has great 
powers of acting as if things were thus and so, and 
who gives them plenty of chances to show how they 
are. 

Let a man go out in the midst of uncongenial cir- 
cumstances, and act for a whole month as if they 
were different from what he has thought, let him 
keep up the fiction for that length of time, be deter- 
mined about it, laugh instead of getting mad when 
everything seems to go the other way, and he will 
find a new order of facts which never got a chance 
before. 

Imagination is pretending to one’s self that things 
are after a beautiful fashion, and pretending long 
enough and resolutely enough. It makes the gracious 
world of children and the poets. At last things come 
to be a good deal as we insisted they were. It is well 
to be honest, but the main thing is to be honest toward 
those subtle, fugitive, elusive, and beautiful elements 
in us as well as to the more immediate and obvious 
elements. If a man is honest enough, he will be- 
come something of a poet. It is not the kind of hon- 
esty about which the man on the street will much 
expatiate to us. At first glance it will almost seem 
like dishonesty until we have used it long enough to 
show what it is. But, after employing it for a season, 


we shall wonder that that old crude attitude which we 
took toward life should ever have been dignified by us 
with the title of perfect honesty. 





Symbolism of the Tabernacle 


To describe a particular thing is not always easy. 
Yet in some cases it is easier to give a correct descrip- 
tion of such a thing, or even to make one like it, than 
it is to say positively what it properly symbolizes, or 
typifies, or illustrates. This is illustrated in the case 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness. Moses was shown 
by Jehovah a pattern of that tabernacle in the mount, 
and was told to make everything according to that 
pattern. But it is by no means clear that Moses 
knew what each thing symbolized or typified. Even 
at the present day Bible scholars are not agreed on 
such matters, although they have the advantages of 
the accumulated knowledge and thought of all these 
centuries. What wonder, then, that a good Pennsyl- 
vania clergyman is ready to admit that he is not posi- 
tive as to all points. 


To meétthe symbolism of the tabernacle and its worship is a 
very intefesting subject. But it is also difficult. The taber- 
nacle is where God and man meet. The service of the taber- 
nacle, and, of course, its furniture, must, then, be symbolical of 
the way of reconciliation, or of the Christian life. It seems to 
be agreed that the brazen altar and the laver in the court were 
symbols, respectively, of the cross of Christ and the washing of 
regeneration, or of justification and sanctification. But there 
the agreement ends. Once within the tabernacle, the priest, 
in his representative capacity, approaches the table of show- 
bread, the golden candlestick, and the golden altar. The 
symbolism ascribed to these differs greatly with different in- 
terpreters. Some interpret them from the Christward side, 
and say the stowbread symbolizes Christ, the bread of life ; 
the candlestick, Christ, the giver of light and knowledge, and 
the altar of incense, Christ our intercessor. Others inter- 

ret them from: the manward side, and to them the showbread 
is the symbol of our consecrated offerings : the candlestick, of 
our consecrated knowledge (‘' Ye are the light of the world"’) ; 
and the altar of incense, of eur prayer or worship,—a sweet- 
smelling savor. Now, you may oblige others of med readers, 
as well as myself, if you can tell us, in Notes on Open Letters, 
which of these, if either alone, is the correct method of inter- 
pretation. Why may not both methods be combined? What 
did the devout priests themselves understand those three sym- 
bols to signify ? 


It will hardly be agreed that Moses and all the de- 
vout priests clearly understood that portions of the 
tabernacle furniture ‘‘were symbols of the cross of 
Christ, and the washing of regeneration, or of justi- 
fication and sanctification." What reason we have 
to be grateful that the way of salvation is plainer to 
us than is, or can be, all the symbolism of the taber- 
nacle! Where any of this symbolism is explained 
by an inspired writer, as in the ninth chapter of He- 
brews, we can be positive so far. But beyond this 
much must be in doubt Scores of volumes have 
been written on the subject, most of them tending to 
confusion, rather than to enlightenment. As a rule, 
the more a man reads and studies on this subject, the 
less he knows, and, if he feels positive that he fully 
understands it all, he is pretty sure to be in error. 
The Editor has no wish to increase confusion on the 





subject, since so much truth and life are clear in 
Christ Jesus, without our being shut up to the sym- 
bolism of the tabernacle and its furniture. 


aK 
Christ’s Second Coming 


Questions that have been in discussion among 
believers for nineteen centuries have an interest in the 
minds of Christ's followers to-day. And often one 
of these questions comes to a Bible lover with fresh 
force as if it were a novel difference of opinion among 
those who profess the same faith. One of these 
questions is as to the second coming of Christ to 
earth. Just now two correspondents ask about this 
matter. An interested clergyman in Virginia writes : 


I have been a reader of your paper for a number of years, 
and your Notes on Open Letters have been a source of pleas- 
ure and information to me in my work as a Sunday-school 
worker and a minister. NowlI am seeking information on the 
following passages: 2 Timothy 2:12; Revelation 20: 4, 5; 
2I : 3. bo they teach that there will be a time when Christ 
shall dwell upon earth with his people, and that righteousness 
at that time shall cover the whole earth? Or do the Scriptures 
anywhere teach that Christ shall come and reign upon this 
earth? Information from you on these points will be thank- 
fully received. 


And in the same line a Canadian brother, desiring 
light, asks : 

Lately I have come in contact with people who are continu- 
ally talking of the second coming of Christ, and how he will 
reign a thousand years in Jerusalem, etc. Now I have always 
thought that his kingdom was a spiritual one, and that never 
again would he appear on earth in physical form. What is 


your view in the matter? Outside of the Bible, what books 
would be helpful ? 


When Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, 
ascended from beyond Olivet, as we are told in Acts 
I : 9-11, two men, as God's messengers, said to the 
watchers: ‘‘ Why stand ye looking into heaven? 
this Jesus, who was received up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him going 
into heaven.’’ From that hour there have been those 
of Christ's followers who have looked confidently for 
the second coming of Christ to earth ; while there 
have been those who have thought that these words 
of God's messengers are not to be taken literally, but 
suggest a great spiritual truth. 

The two classes of believers are generally classified 
as pre-millenarians and post-millenarians. Based on 
the teachings in Revelation 20: 2-5, both classes 
look for a millennium, or a thousand years, of the 
personal reign of Christ on earth. Their difference is 
as to the question whether this ‘‘ millennium’’ is to 
precede or to follow the personal advent of Christ. 
Earnest believers and eminent Bible students have 
been and are among the advocates on either side of 
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this question. From the warning of Paulin 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2 : 1-12, it would seem that even in apostolic 
days extreme views were held on this subject among 
believers. Hence we learn the danger of putting too 
much emphasis on the undisclosed future, as over 
against the positive present, with its known duties 
and responsibilities. 

As to books on this special subject, they are num- 
berless as advocating either view. Butif one is inter- 
ested in learning the truth from its sources, the best 
way is to turn, with the help of a concordance, to the 
New Testament, and find what is there written as 
bearing on this subject. One who has not before done 
so will be surprised to find how many passages in the 
Gospels and the Epistles make this theme prominent. 
The words ‘‘ appearing’’ and ‘‘ hope’’ will help one 
through a concordance, and the marginal cross refer- 
ences, to track’ the PS of truth. But, in studying 
this truth, one is to B€ar in mind that Christ's reign is, 
and ever will be, sfzvitua/. Christ was not in the body, 
or ‘‘in physical form,'’ when he ascended from Olivet, 
or after his resurrection. Many pre-millenarians and 
post-millenarians err on this point. Jesus is not, nor 
has he been since his resurrection, in the body. 
Whether one holds the pre-millennial or the post- 
millennial view, he ought to be sure as to this. 


> at 
Spirit, or Letter, in Prayer? 


It is well for us to knew the meaning of the 
words we use, and it is well for us to use words that 
mean what we desire to say. If we use the wrong 
words, it is not necessarily a sin, but is a mistake. 
This truth practically meets the difficulties of an 
earnest correspondent from lowa, who writes : 


Will you please answer, in Notes on Open Letters, these 
questions ? Is it wrong absolutely to say, in closing prayer, 
“for Christ's sake. Amen''?_1 have known ministers and 
prominent Sunday-school workers to use this first instead of 
*‘in Jesus’ name we ask it. Amen.”’ Is it wrong to say, 
‘‘fergive us our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass 
against us" instead of ‘ forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors "’ in the Lord's Prayer? I get a great deal of wonder- 
ful inspiration from The Sunday School ‘limes just as it is. 


1.. It is not a positive sin, it is only acommon error, 
to say that our prayer is offered in view of Christ's 
need instead of our need or desire. Jesus promises 
that all that we pray in his name shall be granted. 
Most persons would be puzzled to explain what they 
mean by the words ‘‘ for Christ's sake.’"" Even Sun- 
day-school workers and ministers may be in error like 
ordinary mortals as to Bible teachings. 

2. The phrase in our English Bible in what is 
called the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,’’ ‘‘ forgive us our debts,"’ 
was in some early translations rendered ‘‘ forgive us our 
trespasses,’’ and in this form it has been continued in 
the English and American prayer-book. The same 
idea is in both phrases. What is our duty is due to 
God as adebt. Failing to pay a debt that we owe to 
God is a trespass upon God's right. It is the spirit, 
rather than the letter, in prayer, that God considers, 
and that we should seek to have. 


<< 
Hearing, but Not Seeing 


A good many seeming contradictions in the Bible 
are only seeming. A little examination shows that 
the two phases presented are both correct. An in- 
terested reader in Massachusetts, who claims to have 
been helped, on more than one occasion, by explana- 
tions in this column, now comes with a dark point 
which he desires to have light on : 

For seven years I have found The Sunday School Times 
very valuable to me in the study and teaching of the lesson ; 
but the page to which I turn first and value most is that of Notes 
on Open Letters. It is the best commentary I know, and | 
wish it could be extended. Now I come as an interested in- 
quirer. How would you explain or reconcile the two appar- 
ently contradictory statements in Exodus 33: 11, first sentence, 
‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend'’? And, again, Exodus 33 : 20, 
‘** And he said, Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no 
man see me and live.”’ 

Is there even any seeming contradiction in those 
two statements just as they stand? Is it not better to 
look for their probable agreement instead of their 
possible discrepancy ? Jehovah says to Moses that no 
man can see Jehovah's face and live. Then Jehovah 
speaks to Moses so distinctly that Moses can /ear 
him. What discrepancy is there in these two state- 
ments? A man can hear Ged without seeing him. 
Speaking to another as if ‘‘ face to face’’ is not neces- 
sarily seeing another. We do not so use language. 
We understand it as speaking familiarly. We shall 
have to look elsewhere in the Bible if we would find 
two apparently contradictory statements. 
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The Rally-Day Program: How to Construct 
One, and Carry it Through Successfully 


ANY things go toward making a good program, 
but the Fourth-of-July sort, with much sensa- 
tion and no purpose except to make a sensa- 

tion, is not one of the qualifi¢ations. The need of 
the hour is purpose, and only a well-thought-out order 
of service will have lasting value. In some schools 
only pyrotechnics are thought of; in others, a long 
address is the one sought-for feature. Both stand- 
ards, however, are low. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the word ‘* brevity’’ in every feature of 
the service. Sandwich as many rallying hymns into 
the program as possible, but be sure that they are 
good, substantial ones. There is no reason for having 
poor hymns when there are so many excellent ones. 
Among them are: ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ 
‘Am I a soldier of the cross ?’’ ‘*Come, ye that love 
the Lord,'’ ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, O Lord,’’ ** Oft in 
danger, oft in woe,’’ ‘‘ Forward! be our watchword,”’ 
and ‘* Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,'’—and 
all of these could be used. 

A processional for the whole school could be. made 
of the first-mentioned hymn, and with class banners 
flying, and a Sunday-school choir at the head, a very 
good beginning could be made, especially if this is a 
special service in the church. The vast majority of 
schools have the lesson study and Rally Day exer- 
cises at the Sunday-school time, and in this case the 
special exercises ought not to interfere with the lesson 
time. Should Rally Day and Review Sunday co- 
incide, the two could be combined in a variety of 
ways, and without detracting from either. ‘The 
Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him,'’ would be a good scriptural 
opening of the service, then a very brief prayer by 
the pastor, followed by the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed. The Gloria Patri would be fitting 
right here. A responsive exercise should have a 
place, as well asa roll call. All departments ought 
to be represented on the program, not omitting the 
Home Department or Cradle Roll. 

To show how this can be done, this program fresh 
from California gives a practical illustration of the 
possibility, though some may think the service too 
long. The whole affair is given a military cast, as 
fitting to the Christian soldier. 

Special Orders } Headquarters 
ity tae Department of California. 


OAKLAND, Sunday, Aug. 17, 1902. 
To all loyal soldiers of Oakland First Presbyterian Regiment 
of the Loyal Sunday-school Army of the Department of 
California : 

Rally! Rally! To celebrate the return of all soldiers from 
their vacation encampment, and the renewal of our regular 
drills. 

All battalions are commanded to rally on August 17, 1902, at 
g.30 A. M., in the chapel, Fourteenth and Franklin Streets, 
Oakland, California. 


Then follow orders as to the assembling of the 
different ‘‘Battalions’’ or departments of the school, 
signed by the ‘‘Commander,’’ Earl S. Bingham. 


Order of Service 
Sunday, August 17, 1902, 9.30 A.M. 
Attention ! 
Song, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, ay OM (No. 242, Gospel Hymnal.) 
Invocation, closing with the Lord's Prayer in concert. 
Song, ‘* Keep step in the march."’ 
Repeating of Beatitudes responsively. 
Prayer, Chaplain Ernest E. Baker, D.D. 
Song, ‘‘ Beautiful Isle."’ 
Marking of records, taking of offering. 
Reception of Primary Battalion. 
Roll call of classes of Main Battalion. 
Company commanders will rise when their names are 
called, and announce the number enrolled, the number 
present, the number sick or out of town. If all the 
members of the company are present, the company will 
rise with the commander, and remain standing while the 
report is given. 
Welcome to all soldiers and guests. Regimental Commander, 
Earl S. Bingham. 
Recitation, ‘‘ Rally Day,’’ Private Miss Fae Mellish. 
Song, ‘‘ We March to Victory.”’ 
Our ‘‘Home Department Battalion,”’ 
Sarah J. Cassidy. 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Home Department,’’ Com- 
pany Commander Mrs. J. Ca) Ewing. 
** Our ‘ Cradle Roll,’ “’ Battalion Commander, Miss Maude 
Huat 


Commander Mrs. 


Solo, ‘‘ The ‘ Cradle Roll,’ '’ Private Miss Bertha Marvin. 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Little Pink Toe Brigade,’’ Private Rox- 
ana Weihe. 

Scripture reading by all (Num. 10 : 11-13, 29-36). 

The lesson, Ww anes toward Canaan,"’ Battalion Com- 
mander, Miss Mable Thayer Gray. 

Song, ‘‘ The Rest of Heaven."’ 

‘*A Foreword,’’ Chaplain Baker. 

Report of adjutant, Bertran White Cheney. 

Report of quartermaster, Irvin D. Martin. 

Song, ‘‘ Trust and Obey.’’ (No. 92 in Gos el Hymnal.) 

‘* Mizpah,”’ to be sung by the Primary Battalion, all standing 
with bowed heads. 

Break ranks. 


A service based on ‘‘God’s Care,’’ around which 
everything centered, and one as full of dignity as 
any church service, is this one from Calvary Baptist 
School of the city of Washington, of which Miles M. 
Shand is superintendent. The service begins with a 
litany, leading up to the subject of the program. 


God’s Care in the Past 


Leader : Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving ; sing praise 
unto our God. 

School; Thou hast given us a good land, a land of brooks 
and rivers, that spring out of valleys and hills. 

Leader; The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. 

School: Thou hast crowned the year with thy goodness ; thy 
clouds have dropped fatness. 

Leader; O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious. 

School: Thou hast caused grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man. Thou hast watered the earth 
abundantly, and prepared the harvest. 

Leader : All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord, and thy 
saints shall bless thee. Praise ye the Lord! 

A prayer of thanksgiving, the pastor's assistant. 

Motion song, ‘‘ God's Care,'’—Kindergarten Department. 


God’s Care for the Future 


Leader: Jesus said, Be not anxious for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
more than raiment? 

School: Behold the fowls of the air ; they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? 

Leader: And why take ye anxious thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they foil not, 
neither do they spin , and yet I say unto you that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

School: Therefore, if God so clothed the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

Leader : Cast all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 

Song, ‘‘God Will Take Care of You,’’—Intermediate De- 


partment. 
Our Return for God’s Goodness 


Leader : What shall I render unto the Lord for all his bene- 
fits to me? 

School: { will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in 
the presence of all his people. I will offer to thee the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving. 

Leader; Jesus said, Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine : 
no more can ye except ye abide in me. 

School: | am the vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit ; for without me ye can do —- 

Leader ; Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples. 

Recitation of first psalm and song,—Primary Department. 

The pastor's address. 

Hymn, ‘“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill."’ 

Roll call : number enrolled, number present to-day, num- 
ber of absentees sending messages. 

A prayer for the Home Department and absent members. 

A message from Miss Stickney, our representative in Burma. 

Offering for Miss Stickney's work. 

Hymn, ‘‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus,’’—kindergarten, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior departments retiring. 

Leader ; What shall we do that we may work the works of 
God ? 

Adult Department; Jesus said, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 

Leader ; What have they seen in thine house ? 

Home Department ; What doth the Lord our God require of 
us, but to fear the Lord, to walk in all his ways, to love him, 
and to serve him with all our heart and with all our soul. 

All; Let the words of our mouth, and the meditation of our 
heart, be always acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our strength 
and our Redeemer. 

Organ recessional, Mr. Mayo. 


In the First Methodist School of Boise, Idaho, of 
which H. E. Neal is superintendent, thirteen hymns 
were used in the service. A responsive reading by 
sections, prayers for the officers and for each depart- 
ment, including the Shut-Ins. Suggestions on the 





improvement of the school were given by officers of 
the school. 

Some churches combine Review Sunday, Rally Day, 
and Harvest Home for all-day services. In Connecti- 
cut, the West Hartford Congregational School held 
rally services in morning and afternoon, and in the 
evening had a Harvest service, when the sixty-fifth 
psalm was read, and ‘‘ Thanks,"’ ‘* Little Sheaf-bear- 
ers,’’ ‘* For the Beauty of the Earth,’ and ‘‘ Autumn's 
Fruitage,’’ were subjects for recitations. 

‘*Forward for Christ’’ was the subject of the pro- 
gram in the Methodist Episcopal School in Collings- 
wood, New Jersey, and a special feature was the 
primary-class exercises, consisting of memory verses, 
valedictory address by a child, a welcome from the 
superintendent, and, taking places on the platform, 
six boys and twelve girls received diplomas. 

State Sunday-school associations and denomina- 
tional houses also publish Rally Day services in 
pamphlet form, which are sent to their adherents free 
with the understanding that offerings, or a portion of 
them, are to be devoted to the cause of the Sunday- 
school. The Indiana Sunday-school Association was 
one of the first to use this means to get funds for its 
work, and the Presbyterian Board of Publication of 
Philadelphia was early in doing this for the denomi- 
nation. 

Articles on Rally Day in the Times, in addition to 
this one, were : The Sunday School Times Rally Day 
Honor List, in the issue for August 9 ; ‘‘ Rally Day 
the Church's Opportunity’’ (August 16) ; ‘‘ Let Every 
Church Combine Bible-Study Sunday and Rally Day !"’ 
(August 23); ‘* Making Rally Day Worth While,'’ by 
Miles M. Shand (August 23) ; ‘‘ Sunday-School Week 
to Precede Rally Day '’ (August 30) ; and ‘‘A Rally 
Day Service from the Bible,’’ by C. R. Gearhart 
(August 30). 





Don't forget The Sunday School Times Rally- 
Day Honor Roll for attendance. If your school 
has not already entered the competition, send a 
two-cent stamp to the Times for an application 
blank and an explanation of conditions. Super- 
intendents should consult the advertising col- 
umns of this and following issues for published 
Rally Day exercises and other requisites for 
Rally Day celebrations. 














Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 


If an 


letter. Any book mentioned here may he ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


“ 


I want Horace Bushnell on ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice.'’ 
you please tell me where I can get it? 

Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York publish the work 
entitled ‘*‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice ’’ (two vols. $3). 


b 


I have been applied to for a copy of remarks on the advisa- 
bility of teaching the Bible in publie schools, if for no other 
reason, from the point of view of its being a ‘‘ well of English 
undefiled,"’ and essential to a literary education, made by a 
speaker in a recent convention. 

The Editor does not know whose :emarks are referred to 
here, but Robert Ellis Thompson’s ‘ Divine Order of 
Human Society ’’ (The Sunday School Times Co. $1) has 
a chapter on the subject. 


Will 


Will you kindly inform me who will publish the report of 
the Denver Convention ? 

‘*The Story of the Denver Convention,’’ by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull, has already been issued by The Sun- 
day School Times. Company, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of § cents each, §0 cents per dozen, or 
$3.75 per hundred copies. The pamphlet is printed in 
attractive shape, and contains thirty-six pages, filled with 
information about the convention, a copy of the resolutions 
adopted, a list of the new Lesson and Executive Commit- 
tees, statistics of the Sunday-schools of North America, as 
well as reports on the Primary Department and School of 
Methods by Israel P. Black, and Field Workers in Council 
by the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, and the Times’ editorial 
utterance on the convention. Orders for the offcia/ report 
will be filled by the Times. 
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Testimony from the Animals to the 


Authorship of Deuteronomy 


A Naturalist’s Contri- 
bution to the Problem 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Durham, Author of “‘ Fauna and Flora of Palestine ”’ 





¢ »” | GREAT legal luminary is reported to 
« have remarked that circumstantial 
; evidence was the most valuable of 
all evidence, for that it alone could 
not lie. This, at least, must be ad- 
mitted,—that circumstantial evi- 
dence is not to be arbitrarily rejected, 
but must be either refuted or explained before it can 
be set aside. The facts which I here adduce are, I 
claim, a piece of internal evidence as to the place 
and date of the authorship of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy which must hold good unless it can be other- 
wise explained. I am not aware that any previous 
writer had called attention to the inferences that might 
be drawn from the passages of Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy before I brought them forward at the Car- 
lisle Church Congress in 1884. Nor have I found 
any attempt to answer or explain them by any writer 
of the so-called «‘ Higher Criticism,"’ or, as I should 
prefer to say, the destructive school. 

Principal Douglas (‘‘ Les Mosaica,’’ p. 79) has, on 
the ether side, simply made a passing allusion to the 
variations in the lists of animals as given in Leviticus 
and in Deuteronomy, observing that ‘‘they do not 
amount to proofs.'’ We do not claim that, taken 
alone, they do, but the cumulative evidence of such 
incidental touches is very strong, and especially im- 
presses observers on the spot. A well-known scien- 
tific explorer of North Arabia and Eastern Palestine 
said to me one night, in his tent: ‘‘When I came 
out here first, I had no belief in the Bible at all, still 
less in its inspiration ; but it is impossible for a man 
to work, as I have done, for two years in the country, 
comparing the written word with my own observa- 
tions, and noting all the little touches and circum- 
stances from day to day, and not feel sure that the 
Bible is true,—every word of it.’ I was the last 
friend who had any communication with him, for he 
went down to the Jordan valley alone the next morn- 
ing, sickened, and died in a fortnight. _He was a 
geographer and archeologist, not a naturalist, and the 
points that struck him most on the authorship of 
Deuteronomy were such as this: ‘‘ Ye are come unto 
the mountain of the Amorites’’ (Deut. 1 : 20). 
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To any one who has entered the land from the wil- 
derness of the wanderings, and has approached the 
southern limits of the Negeb, or south country of Ju- 
dah, frdth the desert of the Tih, the expression is exact. 
You seem to have before you a long mountain range, 
stretching from east to west. Toa Jew of the mon- 
archy, who could have approached the region only 
by the imperceptibly but steadily descending downs 
from the north, the idea would be impossible, and 
the expression the very last that could occur to a later 
cempiler. 

Again, the man who penned the account of Moses’ 
Pisgah views must have stood on Nebo’s brow,—a 
rather improbable excursion for the prophet of Ana- 
thoth, when all Moab and Ammon were in hostile 
hands, and to him many of the critics have assigned 
the authorship. 

These are but two instances of a number of local 
tovches which forcibly carry home to the observant 
traveier the conviction that Deuteronony was written 
by one personally familiar with the theater of its his- 
torical events. These are just the points which a 
forger or compiler is sure to miss. I remember, 
when traveling on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
studying the records of Paul's journeys in the Acts of 
the Apostles in company with a learned scholar of many 
advanced views, that he remarked that Luke had 
risen very highly in his estimation as a man of accu- 
racy, for no one who had not been there could have 
been so true to minute details. And so with the 
Pentateuch. 

Now to take a case in point, —the lists of clean and 
unclean animals in Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14. 
These lists run on similar lines. But there are no 
less than nine animals mentioned in Deuteronomy 
which do not occur in the earlier record. Among 
these are (1) hart ; (2) roebuck (Auth. Ver.), gazelle 
(Rev. Ver.) ; (3) fallow-deer (Auth. Ver. ), roebuck (Rev. 
Ver.) ; (4) wild goat ; (5) pygarg ; (6) wild ox (Auth. 
Ver.), antelope (Rev. Ver.); (7) chamois. Careful 
examination of the natural history of the country, 


both as it may be gathered from old writers and from 
modern research, as well as a comparison of the He- 
brew names with the modern vernacular, shows that 
the Revisers, though they have improved upon the 
Authorized Version, vet in many cases have failed in 
identifying the animal intended. 

To take the names seriatim ; ‘* Hart.’’ There is no 
doubt as to the rendering of the word. The name 
is identical in Hebrew and Arabic to denote the fal- 
low-deer, common in ancient times in all the wooded 
parts of Palestine, and in Arabia Petrza before the 
Egyptians destroyed all the forests for smelting cop- 
per. Several places in the Hely Land were called 
Ajalon from the deer found there. The fallow-deer, 
still common in Asia Minor and Northern Syria, was 
also known to the ancient Egyptians, and would be 
familiar to the Israelites in the northern part of their 
wanderings. It is represented in North America by 
the blacktailed and mule deers. 


a 

‘*Roebuck’’ (Auth. Ver.) ; ‘‘ gazelle’’ (Rev. Ver.). 
On the identification of this by the Revisers all are 
agreed. The Hebrew word is similar to the old Ara- 
bic name, which is a synonym of the modern ghazé/, 
—our gazelle. This well-known animal, one of the 
smaller antelopes, is still abundant in Arabia, Pales- 
tine, and the uncultivated frontiers of Egypt, though 
never in the Delta or in marshy districts. It could 
not have existed in the land of Goshen. 

‘* Fallow-deer’’ (Auth. Ver.) ; ‘‘roebuck’’ (Rev. 
Ver.). There can be very little doubt as to the ani- 
mal intended here, since the Hebrew and Arabic 
words are identical ; and we have descriptions of the 
yachmir in Arabic writers, showing that it is an an- 
telope which we know as the bubale (Anjilope bu- 
balis). A closely allied species is the hartebeest of 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is called by the Arabs of 
North Africa the ‘‘ cow of the desert,'’ being an ani- 
mal strictly confined to desert and bare, rocky regions. 
From its habits it never could have inhabited either 
Egypt or Palestine. Two hundred years ago, it was 
common in North Africa and Arabia, as shown by 
Shaw and Niebuhr, though now all but extinct in 
both regions. I obtained its horns from an Arab 
near Petra. 

The wild goat, or Syrian ibex, is an inhabitant of 
the rugged mountain ranges of Arabia Petrza, but, 
like the chamois, it never leaves these haunts. It is 
not uncommon on the mountains of Moab, and a few 
still linger among the rocks of En-gedi. 

The next-named animals in the list, pygarg and 
wild ox (antelope, Rev. Ver.), are not so easily dis- 
criminated, though all critics agree that both refer to 
antelopes of some species or other. Four antelopes 
occur in the wilderness of the wanderings, and four 
names of antelopes are given in Deuteronomy. Two 
have been identified above with the gazelle and the 
bubale respectively. There remain, therefore, but 
two names,—the pygarg—that is, ‘‘ white rump ’’— 
and the wild ox or antelope. 

The two remaining species for these names are the 
oryx (Oryx deucoryx) and the addax (Addax naso- 
maculatus), both occasionally found, and formerly abun- 
dant. The pygarg is most probably the oryx, and the 
‘« wild ox’ of the Authorized Version the addax. 

The last of the series in Deuteronomy is rendered 
‘‘chamois,’’ but the chamois only inhabits the 
mountain heights of much colder regions, and there 
is not a trace of its having been known in the East. 
The mouffion, or wild sheep, still lingers in the 
mountains of Arabia, as it does in North Africa and 
Cyprus, and is doubtless the animal intended. 

Now, with the exception of the hart or deer, none 
of these creatures could possibly have existed at any 
time in the land of Goshen, or in any part of the 
delta of the Nile, nor in any part of Palestine except- 
ing the southern wilderness of Judah. They never 
could have been denizens of the hilly, wooded, and 
cultivated Western Palestine, carefully tilled, as we 
know from the evidence afforded us by the tablets of 
Tel el-Amarna, Tell el-Hesy, and other proofs, as well 
as from Holy Scripture itself, by the Canaanites bong 
before the conquest by Joshua. All antelopes and 
wild goats are inhabitants exclusively either of desert 
plains or of bare rocky heights. That such were the 
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animals spoken of by the writer of Deuteronomy is 
beyond question ; and though the Revisers have un- 
fortunately continued such meaningless names as 
pygarg, or impossible ones as chamois, which is like 
talking of pumas in Asia or kangaroos in Europe, yet 
no critic has ever dreamed of applying the Hebrew 
names to other than some sort of desert antelope. 

But why are they not named in Leviticus? Be- 
cause the Israelites had only left the rich plains of 
Goshen a few months before, they had been but a 
few weeks under Sinai, and all these antelopes and 
desert animals were unknown forms to them. But 
after thirty-nine years had been passed in their 
haunts, they must have become familiar with them 
all, and therefore they are taken by the lawgiver as 
illustrations of his text. Surely we have here a piece 
of strong circumstantial evidence that, if Deuteronomy 
was dictated by Moses, it was not at the beginning, 
but towards the end, of the forty years’ wanderings. 


wee 

But could not the list have been inserted at a later 
period by Hilkiah or Ezra or Jeremiah, or by some 
mysterious P, or J.? Is it conceivable that any writer 
of the period of the later monarchy could have in- 
serted in the catalog creatures which, if known at all, 
could only have been known by report to the Jews of 
his time? The Jews of that epoch were neither ex- 
plorers or curious observers of nature. If they trav- 
eled beyond Syria, it was to Egypt or to Assyria, and 
their route to neither of these led them through the 
desert. Only once in the sacred history do we read 
of any visit made to the region of Sinai, —that of Elijah. 
In journeying to Egypt, they went by Gaza and Zoar, 
an inhabited and cultivated district. Babylon was 
reached by fertile Mesopotamia and the rich valley of 
the Tigris. Ezra could certainly have met none of 
these creatures when he led the return. We know 
where Jeremiah lived, and it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed he could have seen one of them except, possibly, 
an ibex. 

It seems impossible that the list can have been 
compiled at any other period, or at any other place, 
than when and where it purports to have been written, 
just before the entrance into the land of promise, and 
on the east of Jordan. 


Tue Co.Liece, DurHAM, ENGLAND. 





Don’t be concerned over the supposed difficulties of 
Review Sunday. john B. Smith's Review Exercises 
Sor the Third Quarter will smooth the way. See ad- 
vertising pages. 











A Sunday-School Choir 
for the Church Service 
By Jehn Mervin Hull 


AST winter, at an interesting historical exhi- 
bition of musical instruments in Boston, I sud- 
denly found myself face to face with a lady of 

musical tastes and ability with whom I had formerly 
been well acquainted. I soon discovered that she 
had only stopped in to the exhibition a few minutes 
on her way to the Ruggles Street Church to conduct 
a rehearsal of her ‘‘ Sunday-school choir.’’ 

‘* What is that,’’ I asked,—*‘ a choir to sing in the 
Sunday-school ?'’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ she replied ; ‘it is a choir of Sunday- 
school children who sing in the morning service every 
Sunday.”’ 

‘« Tell me all about it,’’ I said. 
place of the regular choir ?'’ 

‘* No, only in part. The children sing one or two 
pieces in addition to the choir and congregational 
singing. There are about eighty children in the 
choir, and we meet every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon for rehearsal. The attendance at the re- 
hearsals is usually-very good, but when we have ice- 
cream or refreshments, as we do sometimes, of course 
every member is present.”’ 

‘« Of course.’ And what kind of music do you use?”’ 

‘« We sing the gospel hymns and other similar easy 
music. I do not try to teach the children any difficult 
pieces, nor to sing the different parts. I give all my 
attention to developing the ability of the children to 
sing with clearness and expression such music as is 
easily within their reach. Sometimes, however, | 
introduce an alto part.’’ 

‘*I suppose there are some difficulties in the 
work ?"’ 

‘« Yes, but none of them are very formidable. As 
the choir is composed of children, they are expected 
to keep much more quiet than the grown-up folks 


‘* Does it take the 
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during service, and so it keeps me rather anxious 
some of the time. It requires, too, a good deal of 
patience in practicing with the children, —patience 
with the children in keeping them in order, and 
patience in practicing the pieces over and over till 
they can sing the music with expression, and speak 
the words distinctly."’ 

«« And are there some good results ?"’ 

«« Yes, indeed,’’ said my friend, with much enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ For one thing, it is a great help in securing 
the attendance of the children at the regular services 
of the church. There are some children, you know, 
who think it is sufficient for them if they attend the 
Sunday-school only ; but the children in my choir not 
only are present at the morning service, but they feel 
that they have an important part in it, and I can see 
that it is training them up to have a respect for all the 
work of the church. And, more than that, the par- 
ents of the children in the choir are more likely to be 
present because the children sing. It is a good train- 
ing in music for the children, and is a benefit to the 
Sunday-school singing as well as to the church ser- 
vice. And, best of all, it is a very attractive part of 
the regular service. The people like the singing of 
the children, and say so. They like to look at their 
bright young faces, they like to hear their fresh 
voices, and I think that there are many who enjoy 
the simple pieces, where the words are not over- 
whelmed by complicated music, however grand it 
may be."’ 

** Do you think such choirs would be successful in 
other places ?”’ 

‘«] am sure that they would be very delightful and 
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helpful in many places, wherever three principles are 

kept steadily in view,—a leader who loves children, 

patient practice, and the use of simple music."’ 
MALpeEn, Mass. 
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A Sermon that Disappointed 
By S. Roland Hall 


N EMINENT Baptist minister of the South had 
preached in the pulpit of a church distant from 
his own field of labor. His reputation was 

wide, and, in addition to an overflowing white con- 
gregation, the galleries were filled with the colored 
church folk of the community. The regular pastor of 
the church was interested in learning how the sermon 
of his fellow-laborer was received by the uneducated 
portion of the congregation. ‘‘ Well, George,’’ said 
he to an old servant of the family, ‘‘what did you 
think of the sermon this morning?’’ ‘‘ Well, suh,"’ 
said the old darkey, shaking his head solemnly, ‘‘I 
wuz disappinted, mightily disappinted ; Marse Will’ um, 
dat sermun didn’t nigh come up to your preachin’. 
Why, Marse Will’um, ‘twuz so simple dat I could 
understan’ every word and everything dat wuz sed. 
Twarn't nuthin’ like your preachin’.’’ 

The pastor was good-natured enough to repeat the 
unconscious compliment and criticism, and to enjoy it, 
even though it was at his expense. It was to him 
the reminder of a truth greater in value than the 
genuine compliment given his more learned brother. 

Brook Lyn, WN, Y. 
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What Constitutes a Good School for Boys ? 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., President of the Central High School, Philadelphia 


HERE shall I send my boy ?’’ is a question 
which American parents are asking in these 
days, and with the rapid multiplication of 
good schools it is somewhat perplexing. 

The choice between public and private schools is 
the first perplexity. Private schools are ‘‘select’’ 
schools, and there are children who shouid be sent to 
these where it is possible. Excessively shy children 
often find the big public school an aggravation, and 
not a cure, of their trouble. Boys who need constant 
and steady pressure from a single hand io keep them 
up to their work often fail to get this kind of attention 
there. But the association of a boy with all sorts and 
classes of boys in the public school is a fine introduc- 
tion to American life. The boy learns to adapt him- 
self to the great mixture which is society with us, and 
to understand the world he has to live in. 

The great problem in selecting a school is to find 
the right man at the head of a school,—not the pex- 
fect man,—none are that, not even schoolmasters, 
—but the headmaster is apt to make or mar the 
school. No quality of scholarship and no dignity of 
manner will of themselves make him fit for the 
place. His first quality must be his being still a boy 
at heart, understanding and sympathizing with boys 
instinctively, and loving his boys as his own. ‘‘ You 
need not try to teach boys unless you like boys,’’ was 
said to me by one of the most loved teachers in our 
city. Much more, you need not try to rule them if 
you have let the boy die out of your heart, and have 
only hollow phrases with which to attempt a nearer 
approach to them. 

But just as important to the schoolmaster is the 
weight and force of character, of wisdom, justice, and 
truthfulness. Young eyes are very keen eyes, and 
quick to discern faults in those who bear rule over 
them. They are sharp, and generally not unjust, 
critics of their superiors. If the schoolmaster lacks 
veracity, they despise him. If he lacks penetration, 
they laugh at him. If he lacks justice, they hate 
him. If he has no diligence in doing his part of the 
work, they will come short. It was said of a former 
headmaster of St. Paul’s school that no boy ever came 
from an interview with him without feeling that he 








Editor’s Note.—The purpose of this series of articles is to 
furnish assistance to parents in determining what to consider 
in serling their children to school. Those already published 
are: “Shall We Send Our Boy to Boarding - School?" b 
President Charles F. Thwing (published July 12, 1902) ; ‘‘ Shall 
We Send Our Girl to Boarding-School ?"’ by President J. M. 
Taylor (published August 16, 1902); and ‘‘ What Constitutes 
a Good School for Boys ?"’ by President Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son (published herewith). ‘‘ The Character Training of Naval 
Cadets "" by Commander Richard Wainwright, and “‘ The Boy 
and Athletics "’ by Robert E. Speer, are to follow. 


was the best and wisest man on earth. He never got 
that reputation by specious pretenses at wisdom or 
goodness. 

The schoolmaster is the boy's father, for practical 
purposes, for the time. What kind of a father would 
you choose for your boy? What kind of a father are 
you trying to be to him yourself? Let that thought 
guide your choice, and let no splendor of reputation 
or of equipment come into the question. 

Naturally, this includes the religious influence of 
the school. Most people's lives take their direction 
in this matter, for good or for ill, during the seven 
last years of their minority. The man who casts his 
first vote without having established his relations with 
God, is likely never to seek such relations. School 
years, therefore, should not be wasted by being spent 
on the things which lie on a level with our eyes, with 
no seeking of ‘‘the things which are above.’’ A 
schoolmaster of hearty, sincere, unaffected devout- 
ness, free from cant and stock phrases and sectarian 
emphasis of any kind, is the highest type of his pro- 
fession. Busby, Arnold, Liddell, Thring, Faires, and 
a great army of such men, stand out in everlasting 
honor to shine as the stars for ever, since they turned 
many to righteousness. 

Next to character, a boy’s health is the important 
consideration. Fortunately, this now is generally 
seen to, and probably better in America than any- 
where else. The choice of climate is important, the 
prolonged winter of some parts of America being too 
severe for some whose blood is thin. Gymnastic 
training, wisely directed, is now generally provided, 
and should not be confounded with the activity of 
school athletics, in which only a few engage. 

Scholarly habits are the life of a good school. The 
boy is training for life, not merely for the university. 
A scnool which does not hold its pupils well up to 
their work is doing worse than giving them a slovenly 
preparation for college, it is unfitting them for the 
responsibilities of their whole life. This third qualifi- 
cation might be supposed to accompany necessarily 
the first. It might be assumed that a strong and 
good man at the head of the instituti »n was guarantee 
for diligence in both teachers and pupils. But it is 
not so. The scholarly instinct is a thing by itself, — 
present often in men who lack the greater qualities of 
character and influence, absent often in those who 
possess it. One of my best teachers described to me 
a school kept by a leading man in the religious life 
of America. in which the gracious influence of char- 
acter certainly was not missing, but which sent out 
very poorly trained pupils. The situation in America 
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It is different 
excellent, and 


made such defects almost inevitable. 
now, when the force of available, 
scholarly teachers is so much greater. 

An all-round schoolmaster, with sympathy, charac- 
ter, and scholarship in a symmetrical balance, makes 
the right sort of school. He is no rarity among us, 
and to him we can trust the future of the land as em- 
bodied in the younger generation. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





The Boy and the Nest 
By Alice E. Dyar 


HE Boy lay back and chuckled appreciatively. 
He could see the soft, brown breast of the 
mother-bird quiver. Her bright, beady eyes 

were looking straight into his. She was prepared to 
flutter off the nest at the slightest threatening move- 
ment, but the Boy kept very still. He only squirmed 
a little in comfortable satisfaction, and dug his bare 
toes into the rich black earth. His blue eyes were as 
intent as her black ones. 

‘My, but she’s a brave 'un,’’ he thought admir- 
ingly. ‘‘T’ain’t many 'ud do that,—mighty few 
thrushes. That long-tailed thrasher there hopped off 
quicker than scat. I didn’t care if she did lose a few 
of her old eggs, but this ’un —"’ 

Cautiously he extended his hand. The nest was in 
a low clump of hazel bushes, within easy reach. The 
speckled-brown mother panted and opened her bill, 
her bright eyes grew liquid-clear, but, just before the 
scrubby little boy's hand touched her, she was off, 
and lit silently on a twig a few feet away. 

The Boy chuckled again, and peered into the nest 
with a satisfied glow on his snub-nosed face. Four 
perfect eggs, splashed with brown as finely as was the 
mother-bird’s breast, lay in the grass-woven hollow. 
The Boy had with him a pasteboard box filled with 
cotton-wool. In the soft white was a cat-bird’s egg 
of greenish, opaque blue, and the tiny, clear-white 
speck ot the bank-swallow. The egg of < tawny 
thrush was a much rarer find, but the boy seemed in 
no hurry to make it his own. He glanced at the 
silent brown form only the few feet away. ‘‘ You're 
a cute ’un,’’ he smiled at her. 

Suddenly he heard the cracking of twigs at the edge 
of the thicket. He made a grab for the pasteboard 
box, and scurried off. He effected an elaborate de- 
tour, and came up to the two other boys from the 
opposite direction. These two boys had pasteboard 
boxes also. When they caught sight of the first boy, 
they yelled, ‘‘ Hi, there !°’ 

He sauntered leisurely up, with apparent careless- 
ness, but on a keen watch. He was met with an 
excited : 

‘Say! oh, say! Got a tawny thrush’s egg? 
There’s a pair of ‘em around here, and betcher 
there’s a nest.’’ 

The Boy twisted his wide mouth into a provoking 
grin. 

‘* Aw, now,’’ he drawled, ‘there ain't no tawny 
thrushes round here. You fellers be all off.’’ 

He met their derisive gaze with one as derisive, but 
he realized its failure as, after a minute's profound 
meditation, the two in one accord started away, peril- 
ously near the direction of the hazel clump. They 
winked at him over their shoulders, as he followed at 
a discreet distance. 

A very little while after, and a prolonged whoop of 
tiumph sounded in his ears. Realizing that now an- 
o.lier encounter would not be entirely agreeable to 
him, he got rapidly away. But when he decided that 
they were safely out of the vicinity he hurried back, 
with something tugging at his heart. He drew apart 
the hazel branches, and looked in at the nest. It was 
empty. A slender brown bird was flitting silently 
from branch to branch over his head. As he watched 
her, he found himself wishing that she would squawk 
and make a fuss, as the bluejays did. 

A lump swelled in the Boy's throat. He made a 
swift dig at his eyes with his fists,—very dirty fists. 
Then suddenly he threw his pasteboard box upon the 
ground. He kicked it and jumped upon it until it 
was smashed into the dry leaves and soft earth. 

‘There !"’ he said, and looked up at the quiet 
brown mother-bird. 

Winona, MINN. 
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Lesson 12. September 21. 


Deut. 34: 1-12. 


The Death of Moses 


(Read Deut 32 and 33.) Memory verses: 10-12 











Golden Text: The Lord spake unto Moses face to face.—Exod. 33: II 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And Moses went up from the plains of 
MO’ab unto the mountain of Né’bo, to the top 
of Pis'gah, that is over against Jér’i-chd : and 
the LORD shewed him all the land of Gil’e-ad, 
unto Dan, , 

2 And all N&ph’ta-li, and the land of 
E’phra-im, and Ma-nis’seh, and all the land 
of Ja’dah, unto the utmost sea, 

3 And the south, and the plain of the valley 
of Jér’i-chd, the city of palm trees, unto Z0’ar. 

4 And the LorD said unto him, This és the 
land which I sware unto A’bra-ham, unto 
I’saac, and unto Ja’cob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed: I have caused thee to see i 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. 

5 ¥ So Moses the servant of the LORD died 
there in the land of MO’ab, according to the 
word of the Lokw. 

6 And he buried him in a valley in the land 
of MO’ab, over against Béth’-pé’or: but no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto mount Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, 
that is over against Jericho. And Jehovah 
showed him all the land of Gilead, unto 
Dan, 2 and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the 'hinder sea, 3 and the 
South, and the Plain of the valley of Jericho 


the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. 4 And Je-. 


hovah said unto him, This is the land which I 
sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I 
have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but 
thou shalt not go over thither. 5 So Moses 
the servant of Jehovah died there in the land 
of Moab, according to the word of Jehovah. 
6 And *he buried him in the valley in the 
land of Moab over against Beth-peor : but no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 


COMMON VERSION 


years old when he died : his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated. 

8 4 And the children of Is’ra-el wept for 
Moses in the plains of M6’ab thirty days: so 
the days of weeping amd mourning for Moses 
were ended. 

9 4 And Jésh’u-a the son of Niin was full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his 
hands upon him : and the children of Is’ra-el 
hearkened unto him, and did as the LORD 
commanded Moses. 

10 € And there arose not a prophet since in 
Is’ra-el like unto Moses, whom the LORD 
knew face to face, 

tr In all the signs and the wonders which 
the LORD sent him to do in the land of 
E’gypt, to Pha’‘radh, and to all his servants, 
pd to all his land, 

12 And in all that mighty hand, and in all 
the great terror which Moses shewed in the 
sight of all Is’ra-el. 


1 That is, western. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


old when he died: his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated. 8 And the children 
of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab 
thirty days: so the days of weeping in the 
mourning for Moses were ended. 

9 And Joshua the son of Nun was full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his 
hands upon him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as Jahovah com- 
manded Moses. 10 And there hath not arisen 
a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom Jehovah knew face to face, 11 in all 
the signs and the wonders, which Jehovah sent 
him to do in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, 
and to all his servants, and to all his land, 
12 and in all the mighty hand, and in all the 
great terror, which Moses wrought in the sight 
of all Israel. 


2 Or, he was buried 

















































































7 4 And Moses was a hundred and twenty 7 And Moses was a hundred and twenty years 


Lesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving of Mamma... .....-- Exod. 16: 1-15 
2. jy 13.—The Ten Commandments : 

DIE os( beans tee ese’ eas Exod. 20 : 1-11 
3. July 20.—The Ten Commandments: 

Epes OO BOOM. « os eet wep ee eee Exod. 20 : 12-17 
4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf. ..... Exod. 32: 1-35 
5. August 3.—The Tabernacle... 1. 11s ee ee Exod. 40 : 1-38 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 

MN io Oe bet Ch SRR SD CR ROS GS Lev. 10: 1-11 

. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan. . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 
h August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 
g. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent... ......-. um, a1: 1-9 
10. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses... . . Deut. 18 : 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and rae pe 2 God . . . . Deut. 30: 11-20 
12. September 21.—The Death o' oses. . . . Deut. 34: I-12 
13. September 28.—Review. 
% 
A monument is a mockery when a master dies. 


International Home Readings 


MoON.—Deut. 32 : 44-52. A time to die. 

TUES.—Deut. 33 : 1-5, 26-29. A blessing by Moses. 

WED.—Deut. 34: 1-12. ‘The death of Moses. 
THURS.—Deut. 3 : 21-29. Moses’ desire refused. 


FRI.—Num. 27 : 12-23. Successor appointed. 
$4r.—Gen. 13: 5-18. The promise. 
SUN.—Psa. 90. Prayer of Moses. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Asseciation.) 


* 


He regrets not the review of earth who has the 
preview of heaven. 
<2? 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The End of a Life of Faith 
1. The Believer’s Old Age : 


His eye was not dim, .. . force abated (7). 
The righteous. . . fruit in old age (Psa. 92 : 12-15). 
Path of the righteous. . . perfect day (Prov. 4 : 18). 


Wait for Jehovah... 
2. His Last Journey : 
Moses went up... unto Mount Nedo (1). 
Get thee up into this mountain (Deut. 32 : 48). 
The time of my departure is come (2 Tim. 4 : 6). 
Putting off of my tabernacle cometh (2 Pet. 1 : 14). 
3. His Outlook : 
Jehovah showed him all the land (1). 


renew their strength (Isa. 40 : 31). 


They desire a better country . . . heavenly (Heb. rz: 13-16). 
Thine eyes. . . behold a land that reacheth afar (Isa. 33 : 17). 
Which eye saw not, and ear heard not (1 Cor. 2:9, 10). 

We look . . . things which are not seen (2 Cor. 4: 18). 


4- His Companionship : 

Jehovah said unto him (4). 

Whom Jehovah knew face to face (10). 
Through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Valley of the shadow, . . . art with me (Psa. 23 : 4). 
Saw the glory of God, and Jesus (Acts 7 : 55, 56). 
s- His Departure : 

Moses the servant of Jehovah died (5, 6). 


Believeth on me shall never die (Joha rt : 25, 26). 
Christ Jesus . . . abolished death (2 Tim. rt : 10). 
O death, where is thy victery? (1 Cor. 15 : 54-57). 


* as bd % 


6. His Memory : 
Hath not arisen... like unto Moses (10). 


Moses. . . was faithful in all his house (Heb. 3:5). 
Righteous .. . in everlasting remembrance (Psa. 112 : 6). 
Little in the kingdom of heaven. . . greater (Matt. 11 : rr). 


% 


It matters little to our true success whether we 
participate in it or not. 





There is no true teaching without review. If you 
want a review exercise that will clinch the teaching 
of the Third Quarter, get John B. Smith’s. See 
advertising pages. 











Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The close of the fortieth year of the ex- 
odus. See previous lessons. 
Piace.—One or more of the peaks of the 
Moabite mountains, east of the lower Jordan. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Numbers 27 : 12-23; Deuter- 
onomy 1 : 37, 38; 3 : 23-29; 31: 1-8; 32 : 48-52. 
INTERVENING gti rte cee A the inaugu- 
rating of Joshua to succeed Moses (Num. 27 : 15-23; 
Deut. 31); the placing of the book of the law in the 
custody of the priests and elders (Deut. 31); the teach- 
ing of the memorial song to Israel (31 : 19, 22, 30, and 
chap. 32); and perhaps the composing of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Blessing ’’ (Deut. 33). 


* 

Verse 1 a.— The plains of Moab: The bottom lands 
of the Jordan valley, on the Moabite side of the river. 
—Nebo... Pisgah: See the Bible dictionaries. 
Moses may have seen everything from one summit, 
or may have looked from more than one. 

Verses 1 6-3.—The prospect which presented itself 
to his eye.—Gilead, unto Dan: Gilead in the fore- 
ground, and Dan in the distant background. Simi- 
larly, Naphtali in the background and Ephraim and 
Manasseh in the foreground ; Judah in the fore- 

round and the Mediterranean in the background, the 
South country in the background and the Jericho 
region in the foreground. 

Verse 4.—Abraham : Like all parts of the Old and 
New Testaments, this refers back to the calling of 
Abraham, and the promise then made.—7Zo see it 
with thine eyes: This was glorious victory for Moses, 
for he had learned to desire the triumph of his people, 
and of God's truth, rather than his own personal 
triumph. 

Verses 5-7.— The servant of Jehovah: An appella- 
tion of especial and unusual honor.— Died: But with 
circumstances attending his death that remind one of 
Enoch and Elijah, who were translated.—He buried 
Aim; Or the in.plied subject may be indefinite,— 
‘‘one buried him,” equivalent to ‘‘ he was buried,” 
as in margin. —A hundred and twenty: This is 
clearly spoken of as an extraordinary case, just as 
such longevity would be now.— His eve was not dim, 
etc. : In contrast with such instances as Isaac, Jacob, 
Eli (Gen. 27 : 1; 48 : 10; 1 Sam. 3: 2; 4: 15), but like 
the case of Caleb (Josh. 14 : 10, 11).—.Nor Ais natural 
Jorce abated: This is a happy phrase, but may be 
misleading. The literal rendering is, ‘* And his vigor 
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had not fied.”” Deuteronomy 31 : 2, correctly parsed, 
assigns no reason for the retirement of Moses, except 
that Jehovah has so said concerning him; but if 
Moses was conscious of some abatement of his ener- 
gies through age, that is not in conflict with the state- 
ment here made. 

Verses 8,9.—The mourning for Moses, and the 
accession of Joshua. 

Verses 10-12.—T7here hath not arisen a prophet 
since: It is sometimes said that this phrase implies 
that long ages had elapsed after the death of Moses 
before this account was written. It is true that the 
words would be fit if written a thousand years after 
Moses died, but equally they would be fit if written 
by an old man who had, when young, seen and hon- 
ored Moses. People inthe United States are already 
saying that there has not arisen since a pulpit orator 
like wre) | Ward Beecher, or a temperance speaker 
like John B. Gough. It is to be especially noted that 
the character here attributed to Moses is that of a 
prophet. He is also called ‘‘man of God,” which is 
an equivalent phrase (Deut. 33:1). We are accus- 
tomed to think of him as the founder and lawgiver of 
Israel, but it was in the character of prophet that he 

erformed even these functions. — Like unto Moses: 

erbally, it would be possible to say that this writer 
has in mind the promise of a prophet ‘‘ like unto me” 

eut. 18:15, 18), and is here declaring that the 
promise has not yet been fulfilled; but clearly this is 
not his meaning. The implication, rather, is that a 
certain number of prophets, like Moses in function, 
have appeared, but none to compare with him in 

eatness. This is proved by the clauses that follow. 

hey indicate the character of the superiority of 
Moses.— Face yf : Compare Deuteronomy 5: 4; 
Exodus 33 : 11; Numbers 12 : 6-8. Moses was greater 
than other prophets, in virtue of his being admitted 
to more itimate relations with Jehovah.— The signs 
and the wonders: In these also he surpassed other 
prophets. —7he mighty hand, etc.: Also in his 
achievements as a man and a leader, and in the fear 
and respect which he inspired in Israel. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Meekness is mastered might. 








Oriental “Lésson-bi “ 


= 
By. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 





“6 NTO Mount NeEso,...vunTo Zoar.”—Nebo 
is one of the highest elevations in a ridge of 
mountains known as Pisgah, in the land of 

Moab, a little to the north and east of the Dead Sea 

‘‘over against Jericho.” Since the days of Burckhardt 

it has usually been identified with Mt. Altarus. 

From this elevation the Lord showed Moses the whole 

extent of the country Israel was soon to possess. It 

may be a matter of surprise tod some that it should be 
possible for Moses to have had such an extensive 
view; but it must be remembered that the atmos- 
phere in this country is so remarkably clear that it is 
possible to see immense distances, and travelers are 
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often deceived in believing places to be much nearer 
than they really are. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that the land of session is only about the 
size of Wales or Portugal, being less than one hun- 
dred and forty miles in length, and from seventy to 
fifty miles in breadth; and we can conceive it quite 
possible that Moses could see as far as Mt. Her- 
mon, to the north of Dan and Naphtali, and as far 
south as Zoar, the little city spared at the interces- 
sion of Lot, the ruins of which are believed to have 
been identified at the mouth of a wady which opens 
upon the isthmus of the long pa which stands 
out from the eastern shore of the Dead Sea towards 
its southern end. 

‘Unto THE HINDER Sea.”—This is, of course, the 
Mediterranean, called here in Arabia the ‘‘ Western 
Sea” which formed the natural boundary of the land 
of promise to the west. 

“No Man KNOWETH OF HIS SEPULCHRE.”—Although 
the people murmured many times against Moses, 
and spoke of him contemptuously as ‘this Moses” 
‘the man” (Exod. 32:1), there is no doubt that, 
after his death,'they would have honored him by erect- 
ing a shrine as a memorial of him over his grave had 
they known where it was, and in their fanatical re- 
ligious ardor they would have worshiped a dead 

oses, and possibly thereby have forgotten to look 
forward to the ‘‘ prophet”’ promised by Moses unto 
the fathers (Acts 3: 22). 


<— 


The Grave on 
By Alexander 


HAT thoughts must have filled Moses’ mind 
W when he left the camp for the last time, and 
climbed to ‘the top of Pisgah”! The lon 
years of toil and responsibility were over. The loa 
was off his shoulders at last. If there was sadness 
mingling with his thoughts, and something of the awe 
which must ever creep into a heart when face to face 
with death, and some regret that he was not to be 
allowed to put the top-stone on his work, nor tread 
the blessed soil of the land, yet perhaps the upper- 
most feeling was relief that he had received his dis- 
charge at last. 

Nebo and Pisgah are probably two names for one 
place, and the spot has been identified with much 
probability. From the high land of the great plateau 
of Moab, nearly due east of the north endof the Dead 
Sea, a range of hills juts out into the broad plain into 
which the valley of the Jordan expands just before 
the river falls into the sea. Its westernmost summit 
protrudes far enough into the valley to give a clear 
view north and south; and from it the whole valleys 
visible, with the bordering hills of Gilead in the east, 
and Ephraim and Judah in the west, while at the 
spectator’s feet lies Marre and, farther south, the 
Dead Sea as far as En-Gedi. This is substantially 
the view described in the lesson, though we need not 
demand punctilious accuracy in the details, nor ob- 
ject that the “hinder sea,”—that is, the Mediterra- 
nean, is invisible. ‘‘His eye was not dim,” and 
surely that last look must have been long and sted- 
fast, and, as it ranged over the wide expanse, must 
have lightened, rather than aggravated, the sense of 
privation in his exclusion from the land. That ex- 
clusion was penal, and the punishment may seem 
severe. But the lesson it teaches is that the nearer 
to God a man is, and the more he is privileged to 
speak with him as with a friend, and the loftier is his 
position as representing him to others, the heavier 
the guilt of his sins, and the more unsparing the 
loving chastisement for them. That pathetic, lonely 
figure on Pisgah, gazing and gazing on the sunny 
distances never to be trodden by him, though the 
crowd down in the camp, who had sinned more 
gravely, were to traverse and possess them, forces 
home that solemn thought on us. 

But it suggests other thoughts too. Moses was 
blessed above most of the great leaders and creative 
spirits, in that he did see the end of his toil as on the 
eve of realization, and that his last look was not 
backward. on foiled hopes and shattered plans, nor 
forward into a dim and questionable future for the 
cause for which he had worked. It is given to none 
of us to leave behind us finished tasks. ‘* One 
soweth and another reapeth,”’ and the sower seldom 
sees, much less gathers, the harvest. There is but 
One of whom it can be said, ‘‘ His hands have laid the 
foundation of the house, his hands shall also finish 
it.” The rest of us must be content to build a stone 
or two, and then to leave the trowel and the hammer 
to others. Moses had been lonely in his life, from 
the days when, in Pharaoh’s court, he nourished 
thoughts all alien to his surroundings, through his 
solitary years as Jethro’s shepherd in the desert, and 
not less so when he led the horde of cowards and 
murmurers. It was in keeping with his life that he 
should die alone, up there on the heights; for he had 
lived on high, alone with God. He died * accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord,”—literally, ‘‘ by the 
mouth of the Lord,”a phrase which gives occasion for 
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**IsRaAEL Wert For Moses... THirty Days.”—The 
custom of ee for any one a certain number of 
days differs in different parts of the country and 
among different sects. For instance, the Greek Or- 
thodox community in which we live mourns forty days. 
On the fortieth day it is customary for male mourners 
who have not shaved for forty days to assemble at 
the house of the deceased and remove the traces of 
mourning by shaving there. In some places they 
make a procession to the grave. In Joppa people 
observe the half-year and the anniversary after burial 
as days of mourning as well as the third and 
fortieth days. 

‘* Moses HAD Larp HIs HANDs UPON HIM.”—The lay- 
ing on of hands was the visible ceremonial form em- 
ployed to designate the setting apart of any one for a 

articular service. Joshua was chosen to succeed 

oses because he was the fittest man for the office, 
‘*a man in whom is the Spirit” (Num. 27: 18), and the 
ceremony of laying on of hands was performed before 
all the congregation, ‘‘that they might see” that he 
had had a ‘‘charge” given him, and might honor 
him accordingly (Num. 27: 18-20). 

ScHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The brightest Pisgah may be built on the bitterest 
disappointment. 


‘<e 


the Mountain 
McLaren, D.D. 


the beautiful rabbinical legend that God kissed him, 
and he slept. Death may be for us all, not a drag- 
ging us hence, reluctant and resisting, but a drawing 
to God by the disclosure of his love attracting the 
child to its Father. 

God buried Moses, and then buried his sepulcher. 
Where among the savage gorges of Moab it lies ‘‘no 
man knoweth.” And so all fear of superstitious 
veneration being paid to it was avoided. he grave 
was as fitting to his character as the death, and sug- 
gests the contrast between itself and that new tomb 
in a garden close to a city wall in which the Prince 
of Life lay. The mystery and loneliness of death was 
symbolized by the one, the other ‘‘ brought life and 
immortality to light,” and has peopled the solitude 
with one presence. Jesus has died alone, that none 
henceforward may be without a companion in that 
hour. Moses’ grave was unknown, for Moses, dying, 
ceased to be Israel’s leader. The people had to turn 
away from him to other guidance, but Jesus still 
leads the generations on. 

Hence the narrative will not end with Moses’ death, 
but, after a brief reference to the thirty days’ mourn- 
ing, at once brings Joshua on the scene. hat is one 
of the characteristics of the Bible’s way of dealing 
with its chief characters. It drops them or lets them 
die with singular indifference. hey interest it only 
as long as they are God's organs. it has no heroes. 
God is the only worker it recognizes. Moses is dead 
on Pisgah; Aaron is dead on Hor. What then? 
God is living, and he fills the empty place -with 
Joshua, the son of Nun, and says to him, ‘‘ As I was 
with Moses, so I will be with thee.” Therefore our 
lesson sets Joshua before us at once, and teaches 
that no man is indispensable, and that we are never 
left without a leader so long as Christ lives. Differ- 
ent epochs need different types of leaders. The 
heroic soldier was better fitted to preside over the 
conquest than Moses would have been. He could not 
have done Joshua’s rough and bloody work any more 
than Joshua could have done his. God has all sorts 
of instruments in his great tool-chest, and chooses 
them rightly for their widely differing tasks. 

But the lesson harks back to Moses again at the 
close, and points out his unique greatness in two re- 
spects. First, in his direct communications with God; 
second, in ‘‘ signs and wonders” both at the exodus 
before Pharaoh and in “the mighty hand” which 
he ‘‘wrought in the sight of all Israel” during the 
yeere of their wanderings. This last word sounds 
ike a contradiction of the promise of the ‘‘ prophet 
like unto Moses,” but the apparent discrepancy may 
be lightened by the consideration that ‘‘like” here 
refers to equality in degree, whereas in the promise 
it refers to similarity in kind. But if as, of course, is 
the case, the words were written long after Moses’ 
death, do they not carry a pathetic confession that, in 
the long experience of Israel, great as had been many 
prea none had yet appeared who could be set by 

is side? Are they not, as it were, the voice of 
yearning for a fuller accomplishment of the promise, 
a stretching out of eager hands to welcome One 
greater than all the prophets, and, though the writer 
knew it not, not only like, but greater than, Moses ? 
We know who has answered that onward look. ‘* God, 
who spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
spoken unto us by a Son,” and *‘ this man is counted 
worthy of greater honor than Moses.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Great Life Fittingly Closed 


OSES fittingly closed his life work. He re- 
hearsed God's dealings with Israel in song 
(Deut. 32). The song was to be taught to the 

children of Israel (31: 19). He uttered most faithful 
warnings against sin, and the largest promises for 
obedience. He blessed the separate tribes with 
words of exuberant blessedness that are yet treasured 
as some of the richest expressions in literature (chap. 
33). He appointed a fit successor, laying his hands 
upon Joshua, a man full of the spirit of wisdom 
(Deut. 34 : 9). 

All is now fittingly ready for one more mountain 
ascent. He is to meet God, and not return. 

Faults are no more to be overlooked in great men 
(v. 10) than in small. For one trespass (32 : 51, 52) 
the consummation of the purpose of Moses’ life is 
given to another. Moses cannot go into the promised 
land, but every element of mercy is mixed with the 
denial. Hecansee it. He can have God for a per- 
sonal attendant in his taking off. 

There had been times in God’s presence when 
Moses said, ‘‘I do exceedingly fear and quake.” 
There is none of that now. autiful is the Jewish 
legend that Moses forbade Azrael to take his soul 
through his ears, for they had heard God's voice; 
through his eyes, for they had seen God; through his 
mouth, for it had spoken to the living God. 

He is buried in a ravine, and one Sinai quake 
covers the body with a landslide beyond all fear of 
its being a shrine of resort, instead of the shekinah 
of the ever-living God. 

Fail not to teach that Moses lived through death, 
and in full possession of faculties came to the Mount 
of Transfiguration. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLo, 
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The workers fall, but the work fails not. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HAVE caused thee to see it,... but thou shalt 
not go over thither (v. 4). There isn’t a day in 
the life of a man who lives with passionate ear- 

nestness in which he does not repeat this experience 
of Moses. You climbed your Mt. Nebo to the top of 
Pisgah this morning, oak saw your land of Gilead. 
How you longed to reach it! But you did not. It’s 
a fearful thing for these Great Hearts to contemplate 
the unattained and the unattainable,—to see what 
other men have done, what other men are doing, 
what they are going to do, and realize that one has 
not had a hand in it, that one has failed to gras 
occasions and opportunities! It is terrible! It isn't 
that one wants to have the ‘‘milk and honey,” but 
to have a hand in the fight. Do you never suffer 
intolerably because you cannot be in a hundred 

laces at once, and do the work of a thousand men ? 

very true man feels an irrepressible longing to be 
poet, artist, reformer, soldier, peoacoer, philanthro- 

ist, all at once. He would gather all these sorrows 
into his heart,—as the Swiss patriot did the spears of 
the enemy,—if he could only help to gain the prom- 
ised land. And to fail—ah, the pain of it! But 
there are two kinds of pain. First, from conscious- 
ness that, though we have done our best, we were 
not long-lived, strong-armed, big-brained enough to 
win. Second, from knowing that at some supreme 
moment (like Moses) we failed. We shrank from 
suffering, or we yielded to sin. Ah, that zs agony! 
It was this that stabbed the heart of the great law- 
giver as he gazed from Gilead to Dan. ware of 
that, my boy. 

No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day 
(v. 6). What of it? Not a Sabbath passes, not any 
day, but myriads of men and women and children 
feel heart and brain and conscience stirred by this 
unmonumented man. Build a temple for yourselves 
in the hearts of men. Let God find you a grave. 
Build your own pedestal. Let others rear your 
monument. It is sweet, but it-is not necessary, to 
be buried in a grave banked with flowers. The 
ocean is full of heroes, who have found in it only a 
wandering grave. 

The children Y Israel wept for Moses in the 
plains of Moab thirty days (vy. 8). It is such tears 
that are the real reward of life’s endeavors and re- 
nunciation. There is no impression cut more deeply 
into my own soul than seeing a poor woman come 
into the room where my dead father was lying, lift 
up her little boy to see the face of ‘‘ the man who was 
kind to you, Micky,” and drop a tear on his marble 
brow. I was only twelve years old, but, with a 
child’s intuitive sense of moral values, I knew that 
that ephemeral tear was as significant as a monu- 
ment of brass. I have myself read the burial service 
over those who have gone to the grave inwept. 
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Could anything be more awful,—to live two or three 
or four score years, and not to have done good enough 
in the world to start a tear? Do not delude yourself 
with the idea that people are ungrateful or a” 
ciative. They ae | when a Moses or a Jesus dies. 
We shall be loved if we are lovable, respected if we 
are respectable, honored if we are honorable, wept if 
we are weepable. 

And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit 
of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his hands upon him 
(vy. 9). And so the prophecy of Moses that ‘‘God 
should raise up another leader like himself" had at 
least its partial fulfilment. Yes, when the wind and 
the waves call, the pilot arrives. Leaders are as 
certain as needers. God, who makes armies, pro- 
vides captains. And the new man has the new wis- 
dom. Joshua could not have brought the Israelites 
out of eypt nor could Moses have guided them into 
Canaan.. There is no use putting dead leaders on 
horseback. But neither can we despise them. It is 
their wisdom that makes the wisdom of their suc- 
cessors possible. ‘*Moses had laid his hands on 
me gel He had transmitted to him the accumu- 
ated wisdom of the past. He was the medium 
through which it flowed. Lincoln would have been 
impossible without Washington, Washington without 
Cromwell, Cromwell without the Gracchi and the 
Maccabees. You may or may not believe in the 
apostolical succession by actual laying on of hands, 
but you must believe that it is the influence of Moses 
that makes Joshua possible. And no figure of speech 
was ever more beautiful or true than that of a long 
line of worthies passing the electrical current of life 
and wisdom down to their successors ‘‘hands on 
heads.” And so, little Bill, don’t be a silly dunce, 
and call your school teacher ‘‘ old fogy.” He is a link 
in the chain. Without him you could not have been 
what you are,—the dearest, sweetest little fellow in 
the world ! 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Put stress in this review on the whole 
life of Moses in its main events. 

Review.—To what mountain did Moses go to 
die? Opposite what city was that mountain ? What 
did G show his servant? How old was Moses 
when he died? For how long did Israel mourn for 
their leader? Whom did God appoint to succeed 
Moses as leader of Israel ? 

This lesson closes the story of the life of Moses. Now 
let us go back a little,and review the main events of this 
wonderful man’s life. In what land was Moses born ? 
How did his mother save him from the wrath of Pha- 
raoh? How long did Moses live at the court of the 
king. Put on the board now, Moses Courtier 40 





MOSES 
COURTIER 40 Y 
SHEPHERD 40 A 
LEADER 40 3 











Years. Why did Moses have to flee from Egypt? 
Then where did he live? How long did he live in 
the desert? Put down, Shepherd 40 Years. What 
singular sight did Moses see one day in the desert? 
What did God tell him he wanted him to do for his 
eople? Whom did God send as Moses’ helper? 
What sea did the people cross in their flight from 
Egypt? Now how long was Moses with the people 
in the desert? Put down, Leader 40 Years. Now, 
what was the secret of Moses’ blessed life? It was 
that he was the friend of God, and with rare excep- 
tions did what he thought was his duty. This same 
thing should be said of us, and may be said, if only 
we will y,ollow the example that this grand man 
sets us. 

New York CIty. 


a 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs "’) 


** It is not death to die."’ 


Psalm 103 : 1-7. 
‘For all the saints who from their 


(146: 1-6. 207: 1-4.) 


labors rest." Psalm 90 : I-4, 10-12. 
** Abide with me : fast falls the even- (123 : 1,2,5,6. 183 : 1-3.) 
tide."’ Psalm 91: I, 2, 14-16. 
** My Jesus, as thou wilt!" (124:1, 2, 10, 11. 184: 
‘I'm but a stranger here.” I, 2, 10, II.) 


* Those eternal bowers."’ Psalm 102 : 1-7. 
**O Paradise, O Paradise." (144: 8-10. 207: 1, 2.) 
* Awake, and sing the song of Moses Psalm 23: 1-6. 

and the Lamb."’ 2 (29: 1-4. 46: I-3.) 


Small spots loom up large on a white character. 
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Perhaps your school has yet to experience the gain 
of such a review exercise as John B. Smith’s for the 
Third Quarter. See advertising pages. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il, Lesson Topic: The Life and Death of Moses. 


Ill. Golden Text: Zhe Lord spake unto Moses face 
to face.—Exod. 33 : 11. 


IV. Result Sought : 
Determination to be faithful as Moses was. 


V. Starting-Points : 

{[Norg.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.) 

1. A talk about babies and grandfathers. 
2. A talk about cradles. 
3. A talk about princesses. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


Last Sunday’s lesson gave us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of unitizing the different stories in the history 
of the children of Israel. To-day’s lesson will enable 
us to connect the different scenes in the life of Moses, 
and to present them to the children as a whole. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Begin the lesson to-day by a talk to the children 
about babies and grandfathers. 

Who has a baby in the home? Who has a grand- 
father? We are going to have a lovely long story 
to-day about a baby boy who grew to be an old man. 


2. Lesson Story. 


As the lesson story is told, the teacher can hold in 
her hand the two pictures recommended in Lesson 1, 
-—namely, first, The Finding of Moses, by Délaroche; 
and, second, Moses, by Michelangelo. 

Let me tell you what I see on this picture; after- 
wards shall show it to you. I see tall bulrushes by 
the side of a river, and peeping through them as she 
pushes them apart is a young girl. Her feet are in 
the water, and she is watching something which is 
floating on the river. Let me tell you what it is. 
Lying in a little cradle boat is a dear little baby boy. 
He looks as if he had been asleep and is just waking 
up. The young girl is his sister, and she is watching 
to see that no harm comes to him. 

See! there is the picture. This baby boy lived at 
the time when the children of Israel, of whom we 
have been learning, lived down in the land of Egypt, 
and were slaves and prisoners there. Perhaps you 
remember how the cruel king, their master, who 
did not love the children of Tocast, gave the order 
that all their little bo» babies should be put to death. 
Do you remember this little boy’s name? Do you 
remember how the princess, the daughter of that 
very same cruel king, took him to live with her in the 
palace, and how his mother came and nursed him 
there? It was in this way that he became a prince, 
and, as he grew ap. he had everything that a boy who 
was a prince could wish for. 

But, beside all these things, Moses had a kind 
heart, and loved to help people; and when he saw 
how the boys and girls and men and women of his 
own people, the children of Israel, were beaten and 
made to suffer by the cruel king, he said to himself, 
‘* When I get to be a man, I will fight for them, and 
try to set them free.” And Moses did try as soon as 
he was big enough. One day, however, after he had 
been trying to help one of his people, somebody told 
the king about it. ‘“hen the king was angry with 
Moses, and threatenei to kill him, so he had to run 
away to escape from him. 

He went away ainong the mountains then, and 
lived for forty years with his father-in-law, taking 
care of sheep upon the hillside. I expect he often 
slept out on the hills during the dark nights, and I 
expect, like David, he sometimes had to fight the 
lions and the bears who came to steal the sheep. 
But all this time he was thinking of his friends in the 
land of Egypt, and often wished that he could go 
back and set them free. Sometimes he would ask the 
heavenly Father to help him to help the children of 
Israel. Do you remember how one day, as Moses 
was walking along, the heavenly Father spoke to 
him out of the burning bush, and told him to go back 
to Egypt, and set the children of Israel free? This 
was how Moses came to be the leader of the children 
of Israel. 

At this point, review as much of the history of the 
children of Israel as you have time for, being sure to 
leave sufficient time to tell the story. of the death of 


Moses. Speak particularly of the facts that, though 

Moses did not enter the promised land, he saw it, 

when an old man, from the mountain top, and that 

God buried him there. Close the lesson story by 

showing the picture of Moses by Michelangelo ; then 

—- it with that of the baby Moses in the cradle 
at. 


3. TRANSITION. 


Where was Moses taken by the princess, after she 
found him in the river? Ashe grewup, whom did he 
want to help? Why did he have to run away from 
the palace? Where did he then go tolive? Who 
spoke to him out of the burning bush? What did the 
heavenly Father tell him to do? 

After two or three other questions on Moses’ life as 
leader of the children of Israel, ask: Where did 
Moses die? Who buried him? Who gave Moses 
the great work todo? Who helped him to do it ? 


4. THe TrutH EMPHASIZED. 


Has the heavenly Father a great work for ever 
boy and girl todo? Let us bow our heads, and as 
him to help us to faithfully do the work which he 
gives us, 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth We should do 


: faithfully the 
Emphasiesd. work which 


God gives us. 
Transition. | Questions on the Lesson 
Story which lead up to 
the Truth Emphasized. 
The Lesson | The Life and Death 

Story. of Moses. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A talk about babies and grandfathers. 
Story. 


VII. Pictures 


1. The Finding of Moses, by Delaroche. 
2. Moses, by Michelangelo. 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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If God sends us to work, he knows when to call us 
home to rest. 
<0 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU have been studying for almost three months 
the beginnings of the Hebrew nation. You have 
seen that it was written to show the presence 

and power of God in shaping the character of the 

ople, molding them into one body, giving them 
aws and creating in them a religious life. ut the 
human figure most prominent in every movement 
was Moses. You have made hitn a living personality 
in your thoughts. Now describe him to yourself, his 
motives, convictions, affections, purpose, and the 
source of his strength. Put yourself in his place at 
the end of his career, Go back, in your imagination, 
to the day when he stood beside the flaming bush in 
the desert and heard the voice of Jehovah calling him 
to be the deliverer of his oppressed fellow Israelites. 
Follow him 1n his anxieties, his plans, his disa point- 
ments and successes, his interviews with Jehcvah, 
and his final addresses to his’ people. Then teach 
your pupils what the unknown writer of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy summarized of the final 
= and verdict of his life. He states these five 
acts: 

1. Moses’ View of the Promised Land (vs. 1-4). It 
was the evidence of the fulfilment of his life plan. 
Picture the scene. Beneath him the tents of his 
people beside the Jordan River, the city of Jericho in 
the plain of } mer lp eae then the hills rising one above 
another till far in the north stood the white summit of 
Hermon. It was not till long after that the tribes 
were located, but note that when this chapter was 
written the different parts of the land were known 
by the names of the people living in them (vs. I-3). 

It was said that the reason why Moses could not 
enter the land with his people was because he had 
been angry with them for their impatience when they 
had no water in the wilderness (Num. 20: 10-13). 
This gave to him in their memory a touch of human 
rong or 8 with them. But it was of little importance 
that he should tread the soil where his labor planted 
the nation. His life was crowned with success. 

_2. Moses’ Death (vs. 5-7). It was the fit ending of 
his wonderful life. There was no abatement of his 
vigor, no gradual fading of his power (v. 7). His 
sun set in full splendor, and he was remembered only 
as the mighty leader. As no one knew where his 
body was buried, it was thought by many that it had 
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been taken into heaven after good and | graatoetical thoughts in a truly poetical 
evil spirits had contended for it (Jude 9). ss, their common theme being the 
The thought of death hardly was asso- | religious history of the people Israel, 
ciated with Moses and Elijah, who ap- | how Jehovah found them in the desert 
peared, after many centuries, conversing | and brought them to Canaan, how the 
on the mountain top with the Messiah, | agricultural life of Canaan was both a 
whose comirig they had prefigured. reward and a temptation to them, how 

3. The Mourning of the People oe herd lapsed into idolatry, changing their 
Moses (v. 8). The truest estimate of | relatively pure and simple form of wor- 
Fesus leaders comes after their death. ship into one that was gross and sensu- 
e 





sus said to the Jews that their fathers | ous. In short, these ms are really 
illed the prophets, but they built monu- | an epitome, in beautiful form, of the his- 
ments to them. Show that the oe tory of Israel after it had entered Pales- 
mourned because of their ingratitude, | tine. Their imagery is expressive and 
of regret for their loss, of sympathy for | artistic. ‘‘ A spirit of impassioned ear- 
Moses because of his disappointment in | nestness sustains and suffuses” them. 
not leading them into the promised | They emphasize the watchful care of 
land, and of fears for their future with- | Jehovah, his reliability and faithfulness, 
out their leader. even toward a people insincere and cor- 
One year ago, our nation was mourn-|rupt. The tenderness, the goodness, 
ing the death of its President with more | and the grace of Jehovah, and his power 
grief than the people had ever before | to help, seem to fill the heart of the poet. 
expressed, yet Mr. McKinley, during | The latter om is to be compared with 
his official life, had been denounced and | the one to found in Genesis 49. It 
misrepresented as bitterly as Moses was | differs from that distinctly, but takes up 
by the Israelites. the tribes one by one, and characterizes 
4. His Gift of a Successor (v. 9). Moses | their particular relationship to the nation 
had planned early for. a leader who | andits divine mission. Simeon is un- 
should be qualified to take his place | noticed, Judah is almost passed by, while 
when the time should come for him to | Levi and the Joseph tribes are given the 
lay down his work. Ask your pupils to | prominence and ali manner of blessings. 
follow the training of Joshua by Moses, | The closing paragraph (vs. 26-29) is 
beginning with the first battle fought by | superb. 
the Israelites (Exod. 17: 9, 10), the first Chapter 34 contains a few closin 
records of their history (17 : 14), his com- | notes. With one sight of the land remeron | 
munion with Jehoyah when he received | which he had struggled, the heroic leader 
the statutes by which the people were | laid himself down to die in solitude. He 
to be governed (24 : 13), etc. he wise | had wrought a great work; his founda- 
tuler plans for the continuance of his | tions were to be permanent; the nation 
work, and holds himself ready to com-| which was to be was in every sense his 
mit it into other hands when his part is | child. Perhaps he would have been less 
done. adapted to the changes which were to 
5. The Place of Moses in Israel’s His- | come with the conquest of the land ; 
tory. Show how he founded a nation | more likely a new type of leadership 
whose laws are fundamental in the 
eatest nations now. Show how he 
ounded a religion by revealing the God 
of righteousness, mercy, and truth, by 
establishing a holy day on which to wor- 
ship God, a holy house in which men 
might meet God, a holy book in which 
men might learn of Show how we 
can die such a death as that of egrm 
living as he did. He spoke for God, 
worked for God, knew God face to face. 
To the question whether Moses actually 
lived, the sufficient answer is that Moses 
lives now in his laws, his spirit, his in- 
fluence. 


With unclouded vision and unabated 
vigor he yielded his life without a mur- 
mur when God called him. Prophet, 
judge, lawgiver, general orator,—a great 
and many-sided genius he was, yet for- 
getful of self, and desirous only of car- 
rying out the will of God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 


estament studies, which contains also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-eent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Suggestive Questions 
1. Jehovah’s Estimate of Moses. To 
what service did Jehovah call Moses ? 
(Exod. 3: 10.) What promise did Je- 
hovah make to him? (3 : 12; 4: 12; 33: 


For the poems see a fine characteriza- 
tion in G. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land”’ (85-90). For 

rtraitures of Moses see Stalker’s contri- 

ution to ‘‘ Biblical Character Sketches” 


_-) What title did Tehovah give to | (Whittaker), or Meyer’s ‘Moses, the 
him? (Deut. 18 : 18.) What was his Servant of God,” or Kent's “« Hebrew 
judgment of Moses? (Num. 12:7.) How ‘People : The United Kingdom ” (§§ 30, 


31), or Volume III of Hastings’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” where many ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding the age, 
work, and character of Moses are quoted. 


III. 


did Jehovah hold communion with him ? 
(Num. 12: 8.) 

2. The Israelites’ Estimate of Moses. 
How did the Egyptians regard him? 
(Exod. 11 : 3.) How did the Israelites 
regard him ? (14 : 31.) By what title was 
he known (Josh. 14 : 6; Deut. 33 : 1.) 
Aserag' whom did the — tyke tuk consideration, to members of the class.] 
pormin: #: Moga 31: 9) ay of Gay 1. The Song of Moses. (1.) What is 

3- Posterity’s Estimate of Moses. How the theme of this m? (.) What one 
was he regarded by writers of the his- | its finest passages? (3.) What details 
tory of Israel? (Num. 12: 3.) How did of the m would lead the reader to 
they compare him with other prophets ? meres An Panes we ? M. H 
(Deut. 34: 10.) Who alone was regarded a * 3 essing of Moses. (4.) How 
by the Hebrew Christians as greater | C°°S it compare with the tribal aesgen 
than Moses? (Heb. 3: 5,6.) With whom found in Genesis-49? (5.) Which tri 
is the name of Moses joined in the|*% ,2warded, in Deuteronomy 33, the 
praises of the redeemed in heaven? | Chiefest blessing ? 


QUESTIONS FOR StTuDY AND Dis- 
CUSSION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 


; 3. The Last Days of Moses. (6.) 

ee eS ee What is he sane 2 doing just 

Boston. % before his death? (7.) Is Moses the 

only servant of God who has not been 

Meckness mitigates punishment with | permitted to witness the successful issue 

mercy. of his labors? (8.) What was true of his 
<e personality to the last ? 


4. ‘‘Whom Jehovah Knew Face to 
Face.” (g.) In just what ways was 
Moses superior to the prophets who fol- 
lowed him? (10.) What is the best 
phrase, descriptive of him, found in the 

ible ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


|For general discussion under the direetion of the 
leader. ] 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Moses, the Man of God 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The closing chapters of the Book of 
Deuteronomy include two beautiful po- 
ems, known respectively as the Song of 
Moses (chap. 32) and the Blessing of 
Moses (chap. 33). These songs present 


but Moses was not permitted to realize 
it. Weoften are discouraged altogether 
too soon. 

It is possible that he thought least of 











| day during September and October. 


was needed for the next few years. | 


| on first and third Tuesdays, August, Septem- | 
| ber, and October to Pacific Coast and the | 
| West. 
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that part of his work which was of the 
greatest permanent value. 
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it is a P itp rd honor to die the ser- 
vant of God than to be born a king of 


men. 
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wording, and display, Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 474. 
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For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economioal. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘Turn- 
i collars are reversible, and give double ser- 
vice 


‘NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard. Ten cellars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. il, 30c. Send 6c. in_U. S. 
stamps for sample colar or pair of cuffs. Name 




















PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 
has the of 

Dr. Joseph Cook Rishep Vineent 

Rev. (. B. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 

Rev. F. B. Meyer a ” 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Framees EK. Willard 

Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady NH. Somerset 


lfhed 4 








$33.00 to the Pacific Coast from Chicago 
via the Chicago & Northwestern R’y every 
One- 
way second-class tickets at very low rates 
from Chicago to point in Colorado, Utah, 
Montana, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, and various other points. 
Also special round-trip Homeseekers’ tickets | 


DR. STALL 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 





4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO Know. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN, fy Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
WHAT A YOUNG GIKL OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
| WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 46 OUGHT TO Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table af contents. 


| 
Full particulars from nearest ticket 


| agent, or address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut | Vir Publishing Co. pe "Philadelphia, Pa. rt 


| P. M. train, Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 


God fulfilled his promises to Moses, | 


red a list of useful books bearing on these Old | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| wa the Chicago Great Western Ry. Tickets | 


| sellers, or send for catalogue. | 



















Tourist Sleeping-cars to Colorado leave 


Chicago daily from August 8th to 14th, and ; Ready for Rally Day 


August 23d to September roth, on the 11.30 
and the weeks following? Musically, we 
| s 


mean. You are, if your school is pro- 
vided with 


In Excelsis for School and Chapel 


Now is high time to examine this book, 
if you are not already acquainted with it. 
It is an unequaled music book for Sun- 
| day-schools. Sample copy, 25 cents. 
8 Send to 

THE CENTURY CO, 
* Union Square, New York City 


way. Only $2.50 double berth Chicago to 
Denver. Best of service ; two daily trains. 
Very low rates now in effect. An interest- 
ing pamphlet, ‘‘ Facts about Colorado’’ sent 
to any address for 2-cent stamp. W. A. Cox, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Very Low Colonist Rates to the Northwest 


on sale daily during September and October. | 
Ten day stop-overs allowed west of Minot, | 
N. D. For further information inquire of 
any Great Western Agent, or J. P. Elmer, 

G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 














| PEACE AND PLENTY | 
Send us “ory ota), ond we will mail 


Why Not Use the | | PATRIQTIC SERVICE FOR 
REVISED BIBLE ||| 3i\1\ DAY ™ HARVEST HOME 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 
Edition is*admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Hol ern ever published in 
the English tongue.’’ 
The Sunday School Times says: 
“ It ts the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.’’ 
Attestation of American Revis- | 














Tell us what paper you saw this in, and we'll 
put in something /ree. 


Rally Day Music 


ion Committee on the back of the | . Two beautiful Sunday-school services for Rall 

title page. Prices rm 00 | Dey oe tg — b } meee — an 

} . Fran Anman. wo sam Ss for 5 cents ; .0o Tr 

upwards. For sale all book- 100, not prepaid. Also plenty of aed Kelty Day 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs | kind « Febcadenninen 1 eet book tlie Geibel 

| kind of a Sunday-schoo! mn y Adam Gei 

& 37-41 E. Leth St., New Verk and R. Frank Lehman. pA cents per copy (money 

— = | refunded if book is ym Stee ree dare ae 

RSE BY MAIL. Students | 100, specimen pages tree. ’ 
‘or free catalog, write C. J. Bur- | 1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, P: 



































DEGREE BIBLE 


In ev state. 














ton, . lowa Chris. College, aloosa, lowa. —— anectnel — 

= ; GEMS] For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
; COR 88 es. Full Cloth Covers. 

CORNS Sater se at — of SONG $25 per ion : Sample, postpald, 20 cts, 


ts or by mail (trial box free)—will 
} = them quick and sure on safe. 
n 








Cutting is dangerous, and not sure. 


Gane chemical Co. pountowne:| | Can Sell Your Farm 


answering advertisements, please | 'carn how. Offices in 14 cities. 




















When 
mention The Sunday School Times. W. M. Ostrander, i: N. A. Bidg,, Philadeiphia 





























































: There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be just as good as the Ivory; y 






THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


VOL. 44, NO. 36 





they are not, but like all imitations, 
they lack the peculiar and remarkable 


——— 


qualities of the genuine. 
Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ask for 


Ivory 








The Smmday School Gines 


Philadelphia, September 6, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter."” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new. subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75-ets. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Eno copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enablé adl the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 






















GREAT 
EASE 


with Pearline 
washing—no 

ossible 

arm. Points 
t at ut 
PEARLINE 

a _ above every 
other wountng mesa Plenty 
of thinge make washing easy, 
but are ruinous to the clothes. 
Plenty are harmless enough, 
but hard to wash with. Wash in 
common sense way—soak out 
the dirt, with little or no rub- 
bing. PEARLINE'Sweay. 669 


Proved by Millions 












A Romance of the Rail 


A bright and amusing little story told in a 
way that will interest every one who believes 
the course of true love can sometimes run 
smooth ; handsomely illustrated and beauti- 


fully bound. The booklet will be sent free 


to any one who will mail two cents in stamps 


to cover the cost of postage. Address T. W. 
Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 








Work and Workers 


Hebrew Christian Confer- 
ence at Asbury Park 


By Philip Sidersky 


HEBREW Christian conference was 
held for ten days, August 2-12, 
1902, at Asbury Park. The first 

three days the meetings were held in 
the woods at West Belmar, New Jersey, 
and the last five days at a large tent at 
Asbury Park. Topics of great interest 
relative to the history of the Jews, their 
place in the world, and especially their 
conversion to Christianity, were pre- 





sented by speakers greatly interested in 


this phase of work. 

One of the most interesting features 
was the lecture on ‘‘Christ and the 
Passover,” by the Rev. S. K. Braun, 
pastor of the South Side Baptist Church 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, which had to 
be repeated. It was illustrated, and 
gave a full description of the Passover 
and the Lord’s Supper. It was givenin 
full costume, which made it very real. 
Mr. Brown is a Jew by birth. He has 
been an ordained minister for the last 
eight years. 

The aim of the conference was to draw 
the attention of the Christians as well as 
of the world to the fact of the living 
power of Christ and the Holy Spirit’s 
manifestation among the Jews. Dif- 
ferent speakers, both Jew and Gentile 
by birth, but now one in Christ, par- 
ticipated in the conference. The sub- 
jects were of such character and force 
that they left a vivid impression upon 
the hearers, and caused the minds of 
many .to be cleared as regards the Jew- 
ish question. 

The discussion of these questions at 
the conference will help to break down 
the middle wall of partition, clearing up 
many misconceptions on the part of Jews 
and Gentiles, in order to see eye to eye 
the one Father, and to feel the actual 
strength of Christ's tie of love, and the 
united membership of our body, of which 
jesus, the unifier of mankind, is the head. 

o ascertain how best we may reach our 
hn brethren out of Christ; to spread 

is gospel acceptably before them, and to 
show them that, even though we have 
learned to see things differently, we still 
love them, as shown in the resolution 
adopted by the Hebrew Christian Con- 
ference in regard to the shameful occur- 
rence at the funeral of their leader and 
rabbi, Jacob Joseph of New York,— 
these are some of the purposes and ends 
attained. 





Much enlightenment was given by the 
addresses delivered at the conference 


by the Revs. D. M. Stearns, David H. | 


King, Daniel I. “ — Love, Jr., 
Groves W. Drew, S. K. 

car Lemberger, as well as Philip Sider- 
sky, Israel Schniderman, Theophilus 
Anthony Gill, Charles H. Cook, and 


other laymen, which will be carried to all | 


parts of the world, through those attend- 


ing and through the religious and secular | 


press, to the — of our glorious Mes- 
siah, Jesus Christ. 

Before the conference closed, letters 
were read by the secretary from Hebrew 
Christians from European countries, 
as well as from the United States and 
Canada. 


ROsENHAYN, N. J. 











By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


LD MAN BEST was evidently feel- 
ing the loss of his = crony, 
Sammie Eddie. venings he 

seemed loath to leave the store after the 


mail was out; he would stand on the | 


stoop looking up at the reddening sky. 
It was still warm enough to sit out- 
doors, and the men would slide along 
to make room for him on the bench. 
They were all thinking of Sammie, but 
it was many evenings before any one 
spoke. 

‘* It’s ’most too lonesome at times up 
on the hill now Sammie ain’t there to 
talk to evenings,” said old man Best. 

‘*Seems peculiar, too, how he should 

jest as he’d got where he could ey 
imself a little, arter working all his life 
to lay up enuf to have a little rest. 

“Yes, don’t seem right anyhow. He 
was not a very old man, but he was a 
mighty good one. Look how he'd slaved 
all them years to pay off the mortgage, 
and, as soon as the last payment’s made, 
he kad to up and die. T s'pecs you'd 
say the Lord took him home, —eh, 
*Siah ?” 

“TI ain’t said anything yet, but I don’t 
see the sense of your complaining about 
what was done with Sammie, when he 
seemed to be more than satisfied.” 

** Still, it don’t look like treating a man 
jes’ right to give him nary a chance ter 
injoy what he'd been a-figuring on so 
long.” 

‘*Do you suppose that Sammie would 
have been contented to sit down and do 


raun, and Os- | 


No, sir. One of the worst 
things for any man is to come to the 
lace where he can say, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing more for me to do.” He'd better be 
taken right off, like Moses was when 
| they got to the end of the desert.” 
‘*Now, ’Siah, you brung up Moses. 
I’ve allus thought that Moses didn t get 
| a square deal. Who had a better right 
| to go into the new country than the 
| feller that’d brought them people right 
| up to it?” 
| It was a big sight better than a 
| square deal, Martin.” 

‘* How d’yer make thet out ?” 

‘* Well, s’posing it’d been left to you; 
the best sort of a deal would have made 
him a kind of a king in Canaan, and 
then left him to be badgered and torn to 
pieces by the _—— again. But, instead 
of that, the Lord led him up to the top 
of that mountain, and I can think he 
stood there, and, first, he looked back 
over the desert, and he’d say to himself, 
‘That job’s done. It was a tough and 
a long one, but by God’s grace it’s done, 
and done right.’ There’s a whole lot of 

| consolation and satisfaction in looking at 
| a piece of work really finished. Then 
| he'd take a long look across the river; 
| he’d take in all the country, and in a 
| few minutes he could drink in all the 

leasure that a long residence would 
Save given him, and miss all the trouble 
‘too. And then, I think, he’d look up, 
and he’d see the better Canaan, and one 
sight of that country ’d make him forget 
forever all the attractiveness of this one, 
| and he’d say, ‘‘This is my Canaan!’ 
| Do you suppose he complained any after 
| that? We're always a-complaining 


| nothing ? 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


about this injustice of God. What 
| business is it of ourn if the man 
| himself is satisfied? It will be time 


' enough to complain when Moses grum- 
| bles. But, instead of that, he goes up 
| singing.” 
| ‘**$till, ’Siah, we have to look at these 
things as we see them, you know, and 
| not as Moses might see them.” 

‘‘ That's just the trouble. How much 
do we see of them? About as much as 
nothing at all. We're like children who 
hang on to crab-apples, and cry if we try 
to take them away to give 'em peaches. 
And we talk about the justice of God, 
with the idea that we could give him 
some pretty good pointers on how to run 
the world, when we don’t know yet how 
to govens our own township, or do the 

ght all the time even in our own fami- 
lies. And another thing I notice is 
that we're a deal more anxious 
that God should give us our reward, 
all that’s coming to us when we've 
done right, but we're not so anxious 
when we've done wrong,—our tune 
changes then.” 

Ditton, MONTANA. 
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Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


Rival Boy 3; Or, The Mink Lake 
Regatta. By W. Gordon Parker. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

From the title one might mags ima- 
gine that this was anything but a 
wholesome story. On the contrary, this 
third volume in the Deer Lodge Series 
is a wholesome, spirited narrative of 
camp life in the mountains, of good 
moral tone, and full of instructive mat- 
ter for campers. Mr. Parker has been 
his own illustrator, furnishing sixty-two 
cuts,—full page, head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
initials, ped insets. 


The Boy from Beaver Hollow. By Sophie 
Swett. Illustrated. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 75 cents. 

Pitt Doubleday is the Boy from Bea- 
ver Hollow, and his story is full of ad- 
ventures turning on a charge that he 


stole his graduation essay from a news- 
am 1 is life at the academy is made 
urdensome because of the accusation, 


and many startling situations result, 
which are woven into a story of much 
interest. The whole tendency of the 
book is good, and Christian manliness 
is taught. 


Strange Peoples. By Frederick Starr. Il- 
lustrated. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
40 cents. 

Children of the early reading age will 
find the strange people described in this 
little book intensely interesting folk, and 
a great deal of instruction will be gained 
from Professor Starr, who has spent 
much time among the wild and civilized 
people whom he depicts. The language 
used will suit children between nine and 
twelve years of age, and is so graphic 
that one feels acquainted with the many 

culiarities of widely separated races. 

ome forty large works on these strange 

= are mentioned at the end of the 

k. The type and. press-work make 
reading an easy matter for little eyes. 


Lincoln at Work: Sketches from Life. By 
William O. Stoddard. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton and Chicago: United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. §$r. 

Sixteen chapters and a score of pic- 
tures are here given to show how “ Hon- 
est Abe” appeared at work. His strik- 
ing personality is portrayed by one 
whose duties kept him in close prox- 
imity to this great man. These chapters 
are written for the inspiration of young 
men and women, and ought to be fruit- 
ful in helping this hopeful class to better 
thought and better work. 


The Cripple of Nuremberg. By Felicia Butts 
Clark. Illustrated. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Pye. $1.25. 
The adventures of Orlando Weber, 
the cripple of this story, will especially 
appeal to boy readers. The Reforma- 
‘teas days of ‘‘the iron maiden” torture 
are dealt with, and the story is an ani- 
mated and instructive one. The book 
is an octavo dressed in holiday attire in 
illustration, type. and paper. 


The Godson of Lafayette. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. sieswaend Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Brooks has based his story on a 
dramatic and exceptional phase of 
American history not widely known. 
The young hero, a son of a Revolution- 
ary veteran, finds his way to duty in 
the days of Webster and Jackson, after 
having been made a dupe and partner 
of Eleazer Williams, sometimes called 
the False Dauphin. Patriotism is the 
keynote of the author’s teaching, and 
the story will doubtless appeal strongly 
to the average American boy. 


Brownie, By Amy Le Feuvre. Illustrated. 
New York : American Tract Society. $1.25. 
The author of Probable Sons, Amy Le 
Feuvre, writes a book of wholesome in- 
tent, which is the story of a little girl,— 
from whom the book takes its title,—her 
younger brother, and a mother. The 
sister has charge of her brother, since 
the motner 1s under necessity of earning 
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a living. The book is attractive with 
ornamental borders and three or four 
full-page plates. 


The Candle and the Cat. By Mary F. Leon- 
ard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents. 

In this short story for young children, 

a little Southern girl and a handsome 
big cat are the characters. How the 
child is taught to be unselfish and to 
brighten the lives of others, in so doing 
becoming like a candle shedding its 
brightness, is pleasingly told. 


The Doll. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Illustrated. New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 85 cents. 

Little girls will enjoy reading how the 
lonesomest doll in the-kingdom became 
the happiest and most petted of any 
dolly, and how the little princess was 
taught to play by the porter’s daughter. 
The story is full of harmless adventure 
and lively incident. 


Two and One. By Charlotte M. Vaile. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 
cents. 

In these short stories, told by a ‘‘ grown- 
up” to two little children, the animal 
world is made to talk, as well as the trees 
and grass and flowers. Fairies take 
part too, and each story has a bit of un- 
selfishness and goodness tucked away 
where children can easily find it. 


The Walcott Twins. By Lucile Lovell. 
trated. Philadelphia: 
Company. §r. 

In a moment of nonsense, the twins— 

a little boy and girl—get into each other's 
clothes, and are sent off in each other’s 
place to visit relatives. The pranks and 
mishaps that occur during their exchange 
of identity furnish a story of no special 
moral, but full of harmless incident and 
healthy interest. 


The Little Dreamer’s 
Domino's Calendar. 
Illustrated. Boston : 
$1.75. 

Here is a nonsense-book of a thorough- 
going sort, by a writer who is widely 
and favorably known. Little Ruth’s 
adventures in the ‘‘ Land of Days” are 
bewildering and amusing, and will fur- 
nish plenty of harmless fun in their 
reading. 


America’s Story for America’s Children: I. 
Beginner's Book. II. Exploration and Dis- 
covery, A.D. 1000-1609. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 4o0cents each. 

Very young American children can 
learn some of the important facts of 
their country’s history in these simply 
told narratives. The books are just the 
kind to give the younger ones a healthy 
taste for history, and are freely illus- 
trated with pictures and maps. 


Illus- 
Penn Publishing 


Adventure: Anna 
By Frank S. Child. 
Lee & Shepard. 








Preacher’s Children 
Same as Others 


The wife of a prominent divine tried the food 
cure with her little daughter. She says: ‘I 
feel sure that our experience with Grape-Nuts 
food would be useful to many mothers. Our 
little daughter, eight years old, was subject to 
bowel trouble, which we did not then under- 
stand, and which the doctor's prescriptions 
failed to cure. 

‘*We had been using different cereals for 
breakfast, and, finally becoming discouraged, I 
said, ‘I will try an experiment, I will discard 
all other cereals and use only Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast.’ The three children all like it better 
than anything else, and are so fond of it that I 
hardly let them have all they want. In a short 
time I could see an improvement in the bowel 
trouble. 

‘* We began using Grape-Nuts five months 
ago, and now not only has the bowel trouble 
disappeared, but the child has grown so plump 
and well—in fact, was never so fleshy before— 
that all our friends notice and remark about it. 
We think we have an ideal breakfast which 
consists of whole wheat bread with butter, Pos- 
tum Cereal Coffee, and Grape-Nuts. This is 
all we care for, and I think it would be hard to 
find many families so invariably healthy as is 
ours." Name given by Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Postum Co., 
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Sold only in the 
In-er-seal Package 


“NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


You don’t have to stand 
on the price when your 
appetite prompts you to 


Zu Zu 


5 cents will get you a 
feast of the best ginger 
snaps you ever tasted 
























tobe a 
and: ink 


If you have a ONE ora Lib talent for 
drawing, cut this out and mail it, with 
= name and a and get a Free 
m Circular with terms, 
particulars, Wo twenty portraits of well- 
nown newspaper artists and illustrators. 
New York School of Caricature 
Studio, 85 World Building, N. Y. City. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Soo Subse, N.Y. 














Col 
Schools. Thorough business 
course. gra 


catalogue, ezply to 
THE PRINCIPALS. 


Mary Baldwin Soainery Fen Youne 


Sept. 4, 1902. In Shenand 
Virginia. 240 students fro States past eenslon. 
Terms mode;ate. ,-4- one ion, Sen foe entaiog. 
WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, V 





Miss KE. C, 


THE TEMPLE | COLLEGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. sseli H. Conwell, Pres. 
Complete theolegical comm by correspondence, also 
post-graduate courses. Send for circular. 


Miss Gibson’s Family & Day School ,{ff, 


2 (former! 7) yy Pi. , Phila. Pa. 31st 
Fall all term begins Be t. 26, College Preparatory. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 




















or without 
handle. 
vite for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 
286 and 258 _Washington St., ton, ‘Mass. 








Send us number of com- 
municants, and we will 
send ever church an INDI- 
VID COMMUNION 
SERV for trial at your 
next communion. ress 


< Remy wry Page 


<a a5," 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box S, Lima,O. 
UNLIKE OTH: BELLS 
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eran MENFELY BELLS 


hig Tighest class bells in the soy 
Meneely & t Con » Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


CHURCH BELLS scree, 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 








MoSHMANE BELL Fot FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 






THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


insurance Company 
Company’s Building, 
308 and S10 0 Walnut treet, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL ).......c00cccccerceseee serene $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

Other Claims,..............scccserseres 1,724,173.26 

| Surplus over all Liabilities.............. 130,713.57 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Catagien idward Lowber Welsh, 
chibald R. Montgomery. 
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Reviews 
Are Made 
Interesting 


to any school by the use of Mr. 
John B. Smith’s popular Review 
Exercises. Thousands are sold 
regularly. Another will be pub- 
lished for use on September 28, 
covering the lessons of the Third 
Quarter. It will be timed to suit 
the session of any school, and may 
be varied by the superintendent to 
suit local needs. The cost places 
the service within the reach of all 
schools, —$1.00 per 100. Advance 
orders should be sent now. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















MAKE MONEY EVE NINCS. 
during the day can make money even 
ei public S bibitiens with 
eepticon. Little 
rite for Pure. 











MeALLIST Mis. Opticion, 49 Nassau 8¢., N.Y, 





















































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For sae employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yt: can 
be kept ws clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















| REFRESHING 
DELIGHTFUL 


DELICIOUS 
EFFE TIVE 


























HESE are 

some of 

the things that 

people say 

about it—and they’re true. There’s 

health and beauty for the teeth 
with 


Rusifoam 


That’s positive. There’s clean- 
ness, such as the ordinary denti- 


frice can’t give; whiteness; firm, 
hard gums. 
Price 25 cts. at Druggists. 
Put up by 
E.W. HOYT&CO., - Lower, Mass. 
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There’s a right 
chimney for every 
lamp, and my 


name is on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Habit ts the 
mind is roy ee 


oe ovens 
makes will 
that breaks an un- 
Datural habit, and in 
¥ the choice of food 





gRorenyia in CORRECT 
ION NEOSSSARY to NOURISH 
BEVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
organism. 
a 
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SHREDDED as 
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THE NATURAL FOOD CO, 
Niagara Palis, N. Y. 



























RADCLIFFE is the shoe of the 
day. its popularity increases 
every month because its merits 
appeal to the great masses of sen- 


sible women who want their feet 4 ay 


~ shod beautifully, stylishly, com- 
fortably and coenennrae It has 
always been easy to get fine shoes 

f ifyou paida fancy price. Radcliffe 

- Shoes, for the first time, make it 
possible to buy stylish shoes and 
save a dollar on every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at 
your dealer’s. They are made in all 
stylish shapes and leathers and on the 
Radcliffe system of lasts to fit every 
normal foot. They would cost $5.00a 
pair if made to order. If your dealer 
should not have Radcliffe Shoes send 
us his name. We will send you a 
booklet of Radcliffe styles and tell you 
where to buy them. 


is Redclime Shee eS 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 19, Boston. 














Sunday-School 


with full particulars, 





We rent Sunday-school libraries of 50 volumes at $2.50 per month. 
your own selections from 1,000 choice titles, and change them as often as you like. 
No advance fee—no accumulation of old, unused books. 
150 to 200 new books a year at one-third the cost of purchase. 


The Pilgrim Press 


B ACSARSERSL © IBRARIES 


50 vols. at a time 


You make 


Pay as you go, and get 
Send for catalogue 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Don’t try Pressure 
Trust to Intelligence 


You cannot by process of law prevent any one 


from drugging themselves to death. We must 
meet the evil by appeal to the intelligence. 
One of the drugs that does the most harm to 
Americans, because of its widespread use and 
its apparent innocence, is coffee. Ask any 


regular coffee-drinker if he or she is perfectly 


well. At least one-half are not. Only those 
with extra vigor can keep well against the daily 
attack of caffeiue (in the coffee). The heart 
and pulse gradually lose strength ; dyspepsia, | 
kidney troubles, and nervous diseases of some 
sort set in, and the clearly marked effects of 
coffee poisoning are shown. These are facts and 


worth any one’s thought. The reasonable and 
sensible thing is to leave it off and shift to Pos- 


tum Food Coffee. The poison that has been 


secretty killing is thus withdrawn and a power- | 


ful rebuilding agent put to work. The good 
effects will begin to show inside of ten days, 
If health and comfort are worth anything to 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


The ee quali- * 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 
to the sun. 


Elgin 


is the 


Watch Word 


SAH 


lets 


iy 


ARRA BABE 




















the world around, for 








greatest watch works. 








you, try it. 





accuracy and durability. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. 
Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Guaranteed by the world’s 





(Lesson for Sept. 21) SEPTEMBER 6, 1902 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
Established over 100 years. 
“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 








Don’t use soap for your cleaning. 


GOLD DUST 


r and better than Soap 
water, lessens labor 


is more convenient, che 
at any price. It softens 
and injures nothing. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP, 





























school dresses 
wanted soon 


A special it will pay to get samples of at 
once. 

36-inch strictly all-wool, nice, splendidly 
woven pin check Mixtures. 

35¢. 
—Green and Brown Mix, Brown and Black 
Mix, Green and Grey Mix, and a Tan Mix. 

Have the appearance of goods costing twice 
the money—sterling worth in every thread— 
and for girls’ school wear, they’re money’s 
worth such as never known equaled. 

If a dressy Foulard Silk Gown for Fall 
evening wear is of interest, you’ve great 
chance now—selling out 50 to 75c. Foulards, 
choice things, 35c. 

75c. to $1.00 Foulards, 50c. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 


2 (llustrations of 

UGH ; prices of Perior- 

(Gl HGS 8. 
Supplies, sent 






new Designs, with 









and B.&A.Silkand 
other Fancy Work 





stamped Art Fa- 
AVVANE 
fel py free on request. 


brics, Corticellé 
THE M. J. CUNNING CO., 657 Race St., Cincionati, @ 

















